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ISTRODUCnOK 

This voltmie is not iseant to lye used as a text or as a complete 
unit. This volume simply contains a wide variety of supplementary 
teaching activities on issues and topics involving food. Some 
activities are discussion starters^ some provide factual data^r some 
" focus on thinking skills, and some are simulation games. All the 
activities are for experimental purposes. Hopefully, you will look 
through them and use the activities that will supplement your attempts 
to teach food education. You can find activities to help teach 
food production and distribution, nutrition, food shortages, food 
habits, meal planning, and other food topics that are currently 
dealt with in junior-high and high-school classrooms. The following 
index gives you some ideas on where to use the activities. Remember, 
these are e5q)erimental, supplementary activities. 



TABLE OF OOUTSliTS 



Activity #1 Food Fcx^er 



Participants rate food policies in 
teirms o£ those countries and organiza- 
tions tliat have the power to implement 
those policies. 



Activity ^2 Calorie Counting 



Participants find the total caloric 
constmption for the food they have eaten 
in the last 24 hour period and discuss 
the role of calories in a healthy diet. 



Activity #3 Population / Hunger Day 



Participants cire thrust into a real situa- 
tion where there is a lack of food. This 
experience is used to promote discussion 
of the food shortages experienced hy 
people around the world. 



Activity #4 Rich Uations / Poor Nations 



A role-play activity hased on the per- 
ceptions poor nations have of rich nations. 

Activity #5 . What Can I Do? 

Using critical thinking skills, partici- 
pants deteimine what they can do ahout 
food issues. 

Activity #6 Baldicer ~ A Simulation Game 

This game has participants assume the 
role of policy makers for different 
countries trying to provide enough food 
to feed the nation's people. 

Activity #7 Rice — A Film 

This film documents the efforts of the 
green revolution in developing better 
^ strains of rice. 
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Activity ^ Consumption Patterns 

Participants interpret statistical data 
exploring the relationship between con- 
suaptiop patterns and affluence. 

Activity #9 Shopping — In the Developed and Develop- 
ing Nations 

Participants gain a comparative perspec- 
tive on the forms and meanings of shopping 
for food in different countries- 

Activity #10 .A LooX at Food in History 

Participants identify the relationship 
between food and society by examining 
food in the middle ages. 

Activity #11 Apples 

Participants make decisions about the best 
policies for distributing food using 
apples • 

Activity #12 • - Foodr Will There Be Enough? 

Using a filmstrip participants view 
three possible causes of food shortages 
and discuss possible solutions to these 
shortages . 

Activity #13 ^ . • Calorie and Protein Supply 

Participants use charts to locate areas 
in the world where malnutrition is pre- 
valent - 

Activity #14 The Great American Steak Religion 

In this activity participants distin- 
guish fact from myth when given selected 
statements about beef. 

Activity #15 Food for Thought 

A demonstration activity where participants 
discuss how it feels to live in a world 
where some people have most of the food 
r-J^^ and most people have only a little food. 
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Activity #16 



Needs 



Participants rank tlie importance of a list 
of liuman needs evaluating the place of 
a good diet in the ranking* 



Activity #17 • • Insects r Fried or Broiled 



Activity #18 



Participants explore the role of cultural 
factors as they determine the foods we 
decide are good to eat or good for us. 

Operation Bigger Beef 

A simulation game where participants make 
decisions about v/here to give aid that 
will do the most good. 



Activity #20 Glohal Deadlines 



Participants evaluate the urgency of food 
shortages as compared to other global 
problems . 



Activity #21 • Food Banks 



Participants familiarize themselves with 
the organizations in the community that 
provide food to those who can't afford 
it and then decide whether they should 
aid these groups. 



Activity #22 Triage — A Simulation 



A simulation game that allows participants 
to understand the concept "triage" and 
apply that idea to the world food situa- 
tion. 



Activity #23 Personal Food Survey 



Participants increase their knowledge 
about the possible motives and determinates 
behind their own eating habits by taking 
a personal survey* 



Activity #24 Connect the Dots 
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Participants draw lines between factors 
that affect food production demonstrating 
visually the numerous and interdependent 
factors involved in food production. 
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Activity #25 . - Food Maze 



A word-search puzzle is latilized to help 
participants familiarize thezaselves with 
inany different foods ♦ 



Activity #26 Who Shall Be Fed? 



Given 3 global policies for dealing with 
distribution of food resources, partici- 
pants write a paper reflecting their 
views on hew international food shortages 
should be treated* 



Activity #27 The Pill 



Given a hypothetical situation in i:he 
futiare related to ^ood, participants 
consider all the possible effects of 
such a future change in food habits. 

Activity #28 Food Yield 

A science experiment that helps document 
the effects of the environment on food 
production* 

Activity #29 Comparing Quality and Qxiantity 

Uses a visual demonstration to point out 
to participants that size or amount of 
food is not always proportional to the 
caloric or protein content* 

Activity #30 Why Are People Hungry? 

Has participants brainstorm and rank a 
list of possible reasons to explain why 
people are hungry. 

Activity #31 Who's Fixing Dinner Tonight? 

Participants u'=;r a chart to identify the 
persons and the time involved in gather- 
ing/ growing / preparing / serving, and 
disposing of food. 
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Activity #32 Gobble de Gook 



Participants sample the general public's 
knowledge about hunger-related diseases. 



Activity #33 Pood Waste 



Participants evaluate and document food 
waste practices. 



Activity #34 Food and Technology 



Participants examine and analyze some of 
the proposed technological solutions to 
food problems. _ 



Activity #35 Meatless Meals 



Gives participants experience in identi- 
fying, planning/ and preparing meatless 
meals. 

Activity #36 A Helping Hand? 

Participants decide how to distribute 
$100,000 in food aid discussing the 
complexities involved in making such 
a decision. 

Activity #37 Putting a Dollar Value on Life 

Participants are forced into verbal 
dilemmas/ making them evaluate their 
actions and values in relationship to 
their previously stated positions. 

Activity #38 Technology — Friend or Foe 

The drought of the Sahel is used as a 
case study to evaluate the effects of 
technological change on htmiankind's 
conditio^. 

Activity #39 The Thinking Person's Diet 

Using a reading/ participants become 
familiar with the major issues and 
questions concerning the function of 
food in our lives. 
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Activity #40 Bread and Water Stories 

Participants write stories which help 
document their perceptions of food - 
related issues. 

Activity #41 Food Ideas 

Participants are presented with over 30 
ideas for individual study of food issues 

Activity #42 Food Crises: Fact or Opinion? 

Participants learn how to distinguish 
between statements of opinion and state- 
ments of fact. 

Activity #43 Values and Hunger 

Considering global issues^ participants 
practice determining and vocalizing 
decisions based on personal va:iues. 

Activity #44 . . ' In the News 

Participants critically analyze news- 
paper articles related to food issues. 

Activity #45 Food Day 

Participants plan and observe a food day. 
Activity #46 The Unreality of Hunger i 

Participants read an article^^ from a 
different perspective which views 
American behavior related to food. 

Activity #47 . World Trade 

Through this simulation exercise", parti- 
cipants become aware of the nature of 
trade policies and the potential for 



conflict and cooperation in the world 
trade market. 
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Title : FOOD POWER (by George Otero and Richard Schweissing) ,^ 

Introduction: The purpose of an activity like FOOD POWER is to start people on a 
process of examining the realities ot where the power and authority for (hanging - 
food policy lies and how it might be mobilized. The leader would expect the group t( 
have already arrived (as a group or as individuals) at some conclusion about which 
means of alleviating the world food crisis is best in their view. If the relative 
merits of the problem have been discussed previously, emphasis can be directed to 

tttlL -l ^^ activity, which is, who facilitates the change in policy, and how, 
and whether it is realistic to assume that the change in policy can be achieved. 

Participation m this activity will guide the individual into an understand- 
ingmg of the concept of power and authority as it relates to the world food ' 
issue. Thus, a clearer understanding of who holds the power to make such decisions 
and who has or should have the authority to implement them will be the result. 
Also, m attempting to determine how to implement a world-wide -food solution, the - 
wnoie concept of interdependence comes into play. 

Briefly, this activity presents a situation in which people analyze several 
comaonly-discussed methods for alleviating the food problem. After rank ordering 
the choices accroding to preference, individuals must examine their choices in 
tne context of who has the power to create the change and who would be given the 
authority for its implementation. Following this discussion individuals will 
again rank order the choices according to what is likely to be done. Finally, the 
group will draw conclusions about what they want to happen, given the dilemma be- 
tween the desirable and the possible (if they are, in fact, different). 

The leader would be much better prepared to lead such an activity if he had 
at least some knowledge of the political processes of the nation (e.g., who makes 
decisions, how the decision-making process is influenced, etc.) and also some 
knowledge of the debate that has raged over international controls of a food bank 
^d organizations that might have a hand in it. The value of such knowledge varies 
with the sophistication of the group and the depth of discussion it is able to 
attain. 

Lesson Objectives : 

After con5)leting this activity, the individual will be able to: 

1. Identify at least 5 power centers that influence food policy. 

2. State why a solution to the food problem is interdependent in nature. 

3. Recognize that there may be a difference between the desirable and the possible 
m establishing a world food policy, 

4. Recognize that the food problem must be treated from an international rather 
than a national perspective. 

5. By participation in this activity, the individual will be able also to practice 
his skills m analytical thinking. ^ 

Mechanics : , ^ 

c Time: One class period 

Materials: Student sheet on food solutions 

Activity ; " 

^' ITtt^.lrwl J?^' °^ " ^° the best solution. 

u?t?i!/? -f? P u " A definition of "best" 

ni?S V the mpst desirable solution that can in reality be accom- 

lllf/^ie soS.'' P'""'^ '^'y °" ^he most 

2. Ask the group to rank order the fiye choices that they as individuals think are 
the best approaches to the food problem. They should tocusTjhe choices they 
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think would do the most good, assuming that the means of, implementation will 
be available. i 
"Die above two steps should take about 5 minutes-. 
3. Identify the top 4. or 5 choices mo^st commonly preferred-by the group. TTiis 
could be done by a show of hands on how many sleected each item as a 1st,. 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, or 5th choice. Once the top selections have been identified, raise 
the following questions: 
. a.- Who would or does have the power to put this idea into effect? 

b. Who would 'or does have the power to effectively. prevent the implementation 
of this proposal? 

c. .Who would be given the authority to carry out the idea? 

d. Do those who have the authority to make the decisions necessarily have the 
power to iD5)lement them? 

^^^'^^s to a, 6, § c are: national governments (the role is likely to 
be different for developing as opposed to developed countries), farmers; organ- 
izations, international agencies such as the "'UN and its related agencies ' (FAO, 
World Bank, etc.), multinational corporations, the Common Market, OAS, etc. The 
discussion may conclude tlfar-there are more groups capable of preventing an action 
than there are those that can iu^jlement one, although the relative power of groups 
IS also a factor. It will also show that there are agencies which are primarily 
national m scope making the decisions for an international problem. Alan> most 
of the solutions cannot be approved and carried out by the same body, i.<8^ item 
7 would require approval of the major fishing nations, and in some cases- the in- 
dustry .withm the nation, but none of these could carry out the idea. 

Item d can be answered yes primarily in those solutions that are national in. • 

scope. It will be almost always no for those that call for international -cooper 

atioh and/or management. 

The above discussion should take about 20 minutes. 

4. Ask the group to again rank order the suggestions from 1 to 5 according to which 
they think are most likely to be achieved, given the discussion on relative power 
and authority factors involved. Since the, group will not have discussed all 
eight eight items, this will require further analysis on the part of each in- 
dividual. 

Allow 5 minutes to reach a decision on individual rank orders. 

5. Again determine which items were most commonly suggested and then allow indiv- 
iduals to justify their choices. Some factors for choice which may be given 
are: n, 

a. The relative ea§e with which^ a particular power group may be influenced. 

b. The number of power, groups that might benefit from such a decision. 

c. The benefits that may accrue to the most significant power groups. 

d. The existing machinery available for implementing such a decision. " 
These summary statements with questions should take about 10 minutes. 

6. Ask the group to weigh the desirable with the possible and arrive at a solution 
that IS the "best" choice as defined in the initial instructions. • 
Evaluation of tiiis activity should be based on the individual's ability to 
rationally explain his or her selection of the best solution, in light of the 
power and authority factors involved. 

Future Resources and S uggestions : If the group reaches some consensus on which 
suggestion is most desirable, a plan of action to influence the development of 
that suggestion may be developed. This could range from influencing legislation to 
educating the public on the issue and proposals for its solution:-. 

Student Materials: Each student should receive a list of eidit suggestions for 
Alleviating the food crisis. r 
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FOOD POWER 



Nu«aerous groups and individuals have suggested the following ways in 
which the population/food crisis may be aileviated: 

I) Return all of the idled US cropland to production 



2) Establish a system of global food reserves, i.e. a single centrally 

managed world food bank to be built up in tinses of relative abundance 
and drawn from in tinges of acute scarcity 

3) Establish a plan for coordinated national grain reserve policies 

U) Increase US technical and financial assistance for developing the 

agricultural and food production potential of the developing countries 

5) Develop a long-term food aid. policy in which develop«d countries 

would give away food through a multi later=jl organization such as 
the World Bank or the European Economic Comnunity 

6) Reform agricultural management and land ownership to allow for 

maximum governmental control and coordination of food production 

7) Establish an international institutional mechanism for cooperatively 

managing global fishery resources 

8) Increase the developing countries' share of the world's export 

trade by giving them preferential treatment in the markets of the 
industrial ized countries 

1. Rank order the previous suggestions according to which you think is the 
best approach to the population/food problem. For example: I Indicates the 
suggestion you feel is best, 2 is the next best, and so on. Continue until 
you have made 5 choices. 

2. Questions for discussion: 

a) Who would or does have the power to put this idea into effect-? 

b) Who would or does have the power to effectively prevent the 
implementation of this proposal? 

c) Who would be given the authority to see that the idea was carried out? 

d) Do those who have the authority to make decisions necessarily have the 
power to implement them? 

h [^"^ f"99estions again from 1 to 5 indicating which proposals 

you think are^hkeli to be implemented given the power and authority factors. 
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Title: Calorie Counting (by George Otero and Richard Sdiveissing) 

Introduction : As world food supplies diiainish, it becoioes increasingly iinportant 
that people in isore abluent societies evaluate their own eating patterns. Ihey 
are, after all, the one group of people Bost able to adjust their" patterns for 
the cojMwn good and they are also perhaps the only ones left with free choice 
to do SO- 

Tliis activity develops aspects of the concept perception/3aisperception> A 
cosEon phrase, "I'm starvingl", reflects soiae very real, if not accurate, percep- 
tions of our own conditions— this activity is likely to expose the ayths related 
to then. 

This activity requires each individual to evaluate his caloric intake for 
one day. This data is thei cosjared with average need and average consuzsption 
in other areas of the world- 

h^sson. Objectives: 

After coi^leting this activity, each individual should be able to: 

1. £;q>lain tie place of calories in their diet* 

2. List coMon foods that could easily be excluded from our diet. 
3- Cox^are consuicption levels for major areas of the world. 
4. Suggest acceptable laeans to bring our diets isore in line with our needs. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: 50 minutes 
Materials: Calorie Oiart, Chalkboard 

Activity: 

1. Ask each person to list all the food and drink they have had in the last 
24 hours. After they have made their list, pass out the calorie charts and tell 
them to write down the appropriate calories next to each item (soxoe estimating may 
have to be done on amounts). After the calories have been calculated, ask each 
person to total their count. 

List the nunber of people on the board which fall into each of the following 
categories: 1500 or less; 2000 or less; 2500 or less; 3000 or less; 3500 or less; 
more than 3500. 

While the calculations are being made, the leader should aliso put the follow- 
- ing chart on the board: 

Average daily need world-wide 2700 calories 

Average daily American Consumption 3000 calories 

Average daily Asian ConsuiBption 2450 calories 

Average daily Latin American Consumption 2700 calories 

Average daily African Consumption , 2350 caldries 

IS minutes 

2. Discussion— two objectives are to be derived from the discussion: 

a. identification of our own consunption patterns 

b. comparison with other parts of the world 
Suggested questions for objective a: 

1. Khat foods had high calorie content that were not nutritious? Identifyr the 
common responses. ' 

2. What other foods were expendable? 

'3. What would have been the caloric totals excluding all foods listed as expend- 
able? 

• 4. Would it be sensible to eliminate all such foods? Why or why not? 
5. What suggestions could be made from the above data to the average American 
on how to alter his diet? T^buld he likely stay as healthy with those sucgest- 
lons? 

15 minutes 
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Suggested questions for objective b: 

1. How does this group cojspare with the average Asencan? Kith other parts of 
the world? 

2. Wiat does the table tell us about the rest of the world? 

3* Mhat are the consequences of a below normal caloric intake? 

4. Miat, other than calories is needed in a diet? Are these elenents laore likely 

to appear in balance in the other continents listed than in the U.S*? Why 

or why not? 

S. Khat long- tern consequences of diet deficiency are apparent in a whole 
society? How can Ajaericans relate to these problems? 

Future Suggestions: 

1. Ask the group to isake a sisailar calorie intake record for a week and see 
if it is appreciably different. 

2. Ask the group to eliininate expendable foods for one week and then dis- 
c»tss the changes they felt resulted- 
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Calorie Count Listing 



Heat and poultry (cost cheats and poultry figured here as lean, all visible 
fat triwroed off, about 60 calories per ounce): 



bacon, fried crisp, 2 slices 95 

beef, roast, lean, 4 oz^ 210 

beef, haiBburger, lean, broiled, 4 oz. 245 

beef, potpie, 8 oz. 460 

beef, steak, lean, broiled, 4 oz. 235 

bologna, 4" mediuia slice, each slice 85 

chicken, turkey, broiled, 3 oz* 180 
chicken, turkey, drunistick and thigh with 

fcibne, fried, 5 oz. • 275 

frankfurter, 1 medium size 155 

hara, smoked, 3 oz. 290 

ham, canned, all lean, 2 oz. 170 

laHi), chop, broiled, lean only, 2.5 oz 140 

lamb, leg, lean, 2.5 oz. 130 

pork, roast, lean only, 2.5 oz. 175 

pork, sausage, 4 oz. 340 

tongue, beef, 3 oz. 205 

veal, cutlet, broiled, 3 oz. 185 

veal, roast, lean, 3 oz. 280 

Fish and Shellfish: 

bluefish, baked, broiled, 3 oz. 135 

clams, medium, each 9 

crabmeat, 3 oz. 90 

haddock, fried, 3 oz. 135 

mackerel, broiled, 3 oz. 200 

oysters, medium, each 12 

salmon, canned, drained, 3 oz. 120 

sardines, canned, drained, 3 oz. 180 

shad, baked, 3 oz. 170 

shrinyis, medium, each 10 

swordfish, broiled with butter, 3 oz. 150 

tuna, canned, drained, 3 oz. 170 

Vegetables: 

asparagus, medium, 2 spears 7 

avocado, medium, half 185 

beans baked and canned types, 1 cup 320 

beets, 1 cup ^ 70 

broccoli, 1 cup ' 45 

Brussels sprouts, 1 cup 60 

cabbage, raw, shredded, 1 cup 25 

cabbage, cooked, 1 cup 45 

carrots, raw, S^s", each 20 

carrots, cooked, 1 cup 45, 

cauliflower, cooked, 1 cup 30 

celery, 8" stalk, raw 5 

com, cooked, 5" each ^ 65 

corn, canned, 1 cup "170 

cucumbers, 7V each 25 
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raisins > dried, 1 cup 460 

raisins^ 1 level tbsp- 30 

strawberries, fresh, 1 cup 70 

tangerines, 2}f inediuni, each 40 

watenaelon, 4^x8* wedge 120 

Dairy Products, Eggs, Fats, Oils, Dressings 

butter, 1 cup (2 %-lb. sticks) 1605 

butter, 1 pat or square 50 

cheese, African, l"cube 70 

cheese, Anerican, process 1 oz- ' 105 

cheese, cottage, creamed, 1 oz. 30 

cheese, fanner, pot cheese, 1 oz- 25 

cheese, cream, 1 oz. 105 

cheese, Roquefort-type, 1 oz. 105 

cheese, Swiss, 1 oz. 105 

cream, light, 1 cup 525 

cream, light, 1 tbsp. 35 

cream, heavy, 1 tbsp. 50 

eggs, large, cooked without fat, each 80 
eggs, scrambled, fried with butter, each 115 

eggs, white only, raw, each 20 

eggs, yolk only, raw, each 60 

milk (cow's), whole, 1 cup (8 oz.) 165 

milk, skim, nonfat, 1 cup 90 

milk, buttermilk, cultured, 1 cup 90 

margarine, 1 cup (2 1/4-1 b sticks) 1615 

margarine, 1 pat or square 50 
oils, cooking and salad-corn, cottonseed, 

olive, soybean^, 1 tbsp. 125 

salad dressings, French, 1 tbsp 60 

salad dressings, mayonnaise, 1 tbsp. 110 
salad dressings, mayonnaise-type, 1 tbsp. 60 

salad dressings, Russian, 1 tbsp. 75 

yogurt, plain, 1 cup 120 

Bread and Grain Products: 

bread, all types, plain, toasted slice 60 

cereals, cooked, average type, 1 cup 105 
cereals, dry unsweetened, average, 1 oz. 110 

crackers, graham, medium, each 28 

crackers, rye wafers, 2"x%", each 25 

crackers, saltines, 2" square, each 23 

macaroni, spaghetti, cooked, 1 cup 155 

muffins, S** size average, each 140 

noodles, egg, cooked, 1 cup 200 

pancakes, 4" each 55 

rice, cooked, 1 cup , 200 

rulls, medium size, average- each 130 

waffles, average size, each 240 
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lettuce, 5" compact head, 1 ]fa, jq 

lettuce, 2 large leaves 5 

liEB beans, 1 cup 150 

SHiShrccKss, 1 cup 3q 

onions, raw, 2%" each 50 

onions, cooked, 1 cup 80 

parsley, raw, chopped, 1 tbsp. i 

peas, fresh, cooked, 1 cup ' no 

peas, canned, frozen, drained, 1 cup 80 

potatoes, juediura, baked, with peel 105 

potatoes, mediura, baked, without peel so 

potatoes, medium, boiled 90 

potatoes, French-fried, 2" each - 15 
potatoes, flashed, silk, no butter, 1 cup 145 

potato chips, 2" mediuin, each n 

radishes, raw, sediuia, each 3 

sauerkraut, drained, 1 cup 30 

spinach and other greens, 1 cup 45 

squash, sunmer type, 1 cup 35 

squash, winter type, 1 cup 95 

string beans, 1 cup 35 

sweet potatoes, medium, baked ■ 155 

sweet potatoes, mediusi, candied 295 

tojnatoes, raw, roedium 30 

tomatoes, canned, l cup 45 

tomato Juice, 1 cup {8 oz.) 50 

Fruit: 

apples, raw, medium ' 70 

apple juice, 1 cup . 225 

applesauce, canned, sweetened, 1 cup 185 

apricots, raw, each 20 

apricots, canned in syrup, 1 cup 220 

bananas, medium, each 85 

blueberries, blackberries, 1 cup 85 

cantaloupe, 5" medium, half 40 

cherries, 1 cup 55 

cranberry sauce, canned, 1 cup 550 
dates, pitted, 1 cup < 505 

figs, dried, 2''xl" large, each 60 

fruit cocktail, canned in syrup, 1 cup 195 

grapefruit, 5" medium, half 55 

grapefruit juice, fresh, 1 cup 95 

grapes, 1 cup 85 

grape juice, bottled, 1 cup 155 

lemons, medium, each 20 

oranges, medium, each 55 

orange juice, fresh, 1 cup no 

peaches 2" medium, each 35 
peaches, canned in syrup, pitted, 1 cup 200 

pears, 3" medium, each iqo 

pineapple, fresh, diced, 1 cup '75 

pineapple, canned in syrup, 1 cup 205 

plums, 2" medium, each 30 

prunes, cooked, unsweetened, each 17 

prune juice, canned, 1 cup J70 
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Desserts, Sweets: 

cakes, angel food, 2" sector uq 

cakes, chocolate, layer, 2" sector 420 
cakes, cupcake, 2 3/4", with icing, each 160 

cakes, plain, 3''x2"xiV' piece, m 

cakes, sponge, 2" sector - iic 

candy, caransels, fudge, 1 oz. 120 

candy, chocolate, milk or dark, 1 02. 145 

cookies, fig bar, small, each 55 

cookies, average type, 3" round, each no 

cnocolate syrup, 1 tbsp. , 20 

doughnuts, Kediuni, plain, each ' 135 

gelatin dessert, 1/2 cup 30 

gelatin dessert, 1/2 cup sugar-free in 

noney, 1 tbsp. gg 

ice cream, 1/2 cup 200 

ice cream soda, average size 350 
ice milk, 1 cup 

3&m, jellies, preserves, 1 tbsp. 
pies, apple, other fruits, 4" sector 

pies, custard, pumpkin, 4" sector 265 

pies, lemon, meringue, 4" sector 300 

puddings, custard, cornstarch, 1 cup 275 

sherbet, ice, 1/2 cup 120 

sugar, granulated, 1 tbsp. 16 

sugar, granulated, 1 cup 77n 

syrup, 1 tbsp. 55 

Miscellaneous: 

beverages, coffee, tea, plain n 
beverages, beer, 8 oz. 
beverages, cocktail, average 
beverages, gin, Scotch, vodka, whiskey, 

average 1 oz. 75 
beverages, carbonated, ginger ale, 8 oz 
beverages, carbonated, col a- type, 8 oz. 
cocoa, cup 

ketchup, chili sauce, 1 tbsp. "5 
olives, green and ripe, large, each 9 
nuts, peanuts, roasted, shelled, 1/2 cup 420 
nuts, cashews, pecans, walnuts, 1/2 cup 375 
peanut butter, 1 tbsp. 
pickles, dill 4", sweet 3" each 
pizza, cheese, 6" wedge 

soup, bouillon, broth, consommg, 1 cup ''lo 
soup, chicken, tomato, vegetable, 1 cup 80 
soup, creamed, asparagus, naishroom, 1 cup 200 
soup, rice, noodle, barley, 1 cup 115 



110 
150 



80 
105 
235 



90 
18 
200 
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Title: Population/Hunger Day (by Hichard Schveissing) 



Introduction : Critical in the instruction of population/food issues is the need 
to create sose kind of feeling for the conditions faced by people who are at 
the lower end of the scale of global food distribution. There is a significant 
difference between being able to intellectually explain the probleas that exist 
and being able to eapathize with hungry people. This activity is designed to 
help the group develop an awareness of the feelings that exist aaong people in 
overpopulated, underfed areas. 

The concept aost clearly conveyed in this activity is perception/nispercep- 
tion. Creating a situation where individuals stand on the side of the victixns of 
the food crisis generates new perceptions of the problem and exposes many conaon 
laisperceptions. A secondary concept that inay coise to the forefront is conflict/ 
conflict resolution. As the day progresses, tensions nay develop which demand 
attention. 

The basic outline of the activity is all that is presented in the exercise* 
The group is asked to devote a day (or perhaps a half-day spanning two regular 
seals) to experiencing the dileaiaas of oveipopulation/underconsua5)tion. The day 
is filled with activities, speakers, and films on population/food issues. The 
real key, however, is siinply to confine the group to a room slightly smaller 
than is comfortable for a group of that size and to limit their meals to the 
style and quantity typical for underfed parts of the world. 

It will be up to the leader to develop an entire day's schedule. This 
activity describes only those coE5)onents necessary for setting the mood for the 
day and suggestions for debriefing. The leader may select other activities from 
this packet, aarrange for films on population, nutrition, etc. (suggestions for 
resources are in the Resource Guide) and arrange for speakers knowledgeable on some 
aspects of the issue. 

Lesson Objective : 

After completing this activity, each individual should be able to: 
. 1. Describe some of the feelings and tensions that result from overcrowding. 
2. Explain several options for typical foods that may be eaten by the hungry of 
the world. 

3- Describe the frustration created by lack of sufficient food. 
4. Suggest some alternatives available to alleviate the situation. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: One full day (7 a.am to 7 p.m.) plus 1-2 hours on the following- 
day. 

Materials: Large water container, cups. Paper plates and spoons, 1 or 2 hot 

plates, 1 or 2 kettles, ingredients for selected meals, materials re- 
quired by the activities selected, personal inventory sheets. 

Activity : 

1. Advance preparation: Determine in advance how many people plan to par- 
ticipate. Based on the nuzrber participating, select a room which is slightly 
smaller than desired for such a group. Comfort and attractiveness are not impor- 
tant. T3rpical school or churdi classrooms are ideal. 

How clearly the day needs to be described depends on the group. The minimum 
explanation necessary is the time frame with a commitment from each person to stay 
the entire time. Also, it may be explained that this will be an experiment to 
learn by experience what it is like to live in a society that is overpopulated and 
underfed. Further, the day will be spent learning about these things through a 
variety of methods. Some groups may warrant a full explanation, including an 
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agenda and aenu for the day or jnay even participate In planning the day. 

Participants should be instructed that prozaptness in arriving at the first 
session is inportant and that they should not have breakfasted before arriving. 

2. Instructions upon arrival: Once the group is asseciled in the rooa, basic 
ground rales aust be established. These include: 

a. Each person will be responsible for their am utensils throughout the day; 
there will be no extras- 

b. None iaay leave the roon during the day except to go to the restroom, and then 
only one at a tiae. A large key or similar syzsool laay be hung by the door and 
carried by anyone leaving for the restrooa, so that it will be clear when that 
privilege is available- 

c. TWO people will be selected to leave to clean up the cooking utensils follow- 
ing each seal 0>y noon, the nuiAer of volmiteers will be overwhelming). 

15 ainutes (7:00 a.n.-7:15 a.ia.) 

3. Breakfast should be oiniical^ and nay be overlooked coapletely. It nay 
consist of a single slice of bread and water. 
15 minutes (7:15-7:30) 

4. The next four hours (7:30-11:30) should be taken up with program activities 
planned by the leader. Henbers of the group should be asked to complete the first 
colura of their personal inventory sheet about mid-way through the morning and 
the second column at the end of this period. 

5. Lunch should be served about noon. During the ^^-hour prior to lunch, 
selected individuals will be involved in the preparation of the meal. The remain- 
der of the groiq) will have the problem of dealing with the time on their hands and 
the lack of a place to go to get away from the crowd. The mood of the group will 
range from relaxed reflection to isrpatient hostility. 
30 minutes (11:30-12:00 noon) 

6. An ideal lunch would be CSM, which is described in activity number 
thirteen. Khile the group probably should be allowed all they want, it is 
doubtful that they will eat their fill. 
30 minutes (12:00-12:30) 

7. The afternoon program will last for 5 hours (12:30-5:30), again with 
activities scheduled by the leader. Personal inventory columns 3 and 4 should be 
completed about 3:00 and 5:30. 

8. Preparation for supper should begin about 5:00, while the program is 
going on. Ideally, this could be some kind of rice me. . with a small bit of meat 
and flavoring added. If an attractive aroma can be achieved, so much the better. 
Again, the '^-hour lag from 5:30 until supper at 6:00 is a useful interlude. The 
meal this time should be limited in quantity, but d sensitivity to the group 
feeling is inportant. However, menbers -should not go away with a fiill feeling in 
any case. 

30 minutes (6:00-6:30) 

9. Debriefing: The main purpose of this debriefing is to arrive at some 
"feeling" level responses. It is probably wise to save some of the more sub- 
stantive debriefing until a later meeting— preferably the next day. Suggested 
springboards for discussion: 

a. How do you feel about "this room? 

b. Did you find a greater desire to use the restroom as an excuse to leave the 
room as the day wore on? Did some use the excuse to exit and do something 
else? ^ 

c. How did your feelings change toward those around you? 

d. Do things bother you now that don't usually? What? 

e. How do you feel toward me, 'fhe leader? (be thick-skinned on this one, and 
recognize where the response is coining from) 

f. How many felt more lethargic as the day went by? More alert? 

g. What was your most pressing desire at 5:30? 

Y:rn^ if any, types of conflicts developed among group members during the day? 
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i- Khat do you plan to do first when you get home? 
30-60 ninutes 

10- Secondary debriefing (a subsequent day) 
First, have the group fill out the 5th column of their personal inventory. It 
IS now iE5)ortant to get into Dore substantive Jcinds of issues, but this say 
work best with soae reassessnent of the end-of-day questions in perspective. 
Suggested springboards for discussion: 
a- Miat did you do first when you got home? 

b. HoK did you feel about coming back to this roon? 

c. How lauch change took place in your personal inventory sheet through the day? 
Between the four coluans and today? Further investigation of snecific iteas 
would be helpful here. Ask the group to point out items that had great 
Changes or very little change. 

d- Can you express your present general feelings toward the day? 

e. How m^t these cosipare with those of people living in those conditions? How 
might they differ? 

f . What are the long-range effects of living in these conditions' 

g- How could these people be expected to respond to Aisericans or other affluent 
peoples? What attitudes do they probably have toward affluence? 
As poverty-stricken nations attempt to cope with their problems, what policies 
nught be effective? • 

Khat policies could these nations be expected to have toward the U.S.? 
j- Khat policies night the U.S. adopt toward these nations? 
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PERSONAL I?iVENTORY SHEET 



Answer each of the following 1 2 3 4" S 

questions in the coliiisn de- 
signated by your leader. 
Confine your responses to 
one or two words. 

1. In general, I feel 



2. My attitude toward 
those around lue is 



5. This roora is 



4. The prograia so far has 
been . 

5. Right now I would like 
to , 

6. hfy level of concern 
for people actually 
living in the con- 
ditions we are at- 
tempting tpy'siimilate 
is . 

7. If I could change one 
thing in this day it 
would be 



8. The best thing about 
today is . . 
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Title : Rich Nations/Poor Nations (by Richard Schveissing) 

Introduction: It is extremely difficult for people of an affluent nation to 
-either generate enpathy for the dilenna of hunger faced by nost of the world's 
people or to identify with the feelings of animosity persons in poor and hungry- 
lands have for the affluent nations. An activity that generates these feelings 
within a group of people will go a long way toward developing the kind of at- 
titudes necessary to motivate people to search for solutions that will alleviate 
the world hunger problem. This activity is designed to create a simulated con- 
frontation between the "haves" and the "have nots." 

The concept of conflict/conflict resolution is most directly the target of 
this exercise as the group is divided between rich and poor, and various means are 
applied—or ignored—to create equity. 

c u^t^ activity is conducted in conjunction with other appropriate activities 
Of the leader's choice. The group is randomly assigned as rich or poor at the 
beginning of the session without knowing their role. They then pursue the other 
activities planned by the leader while two kettles of food are heating on hot ' 
plates at the back of the room. Following the activities the group is fed. A 
small number who comprise the "rich" group receive large portions of a tasty meal 
while the Dulk of the group, those randomly assignated "poor," receive limited 
portions of a rather tasteless meal. 

The leader needs to select another activity for the group to do while the 
food IS cooking. It could well be another appropriate activity from this packet. 
Ideally, it would be an activity focusing on food shortages in the world. - 

Lesson Objectives : 

Asa result of con^jleting this activity, individuals should be able to: 

1- Describe the feeling created by having little in the presence of abundance or 
vice versa. 

2- Suggest potential responses by poor nations toward the affluent nations. 

3. Articulate policies that would lead to better relationships between rich and 
poor nations. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: One hour, in addition to other planned activities 
Materials: Cards containing random nunbers. No more than one card with a nunfcer 
below 10 for each 15 people. Plates and spoons for everyone. Food 
as described in the activity in sufficient amounts along with two 
kettles and 2 hot plates. 

Activity : 

1. This activity will be most effective if it is scheduled at a customary 
mealtime, when particip^ts will experience the effects more significantly, 

2. Before the group .arrives , prepare two kettles of food which preferably 
will need later only to be heated. One kettle should be CSM (see included 
recipe) m a quantity sufficient for about one cup per person in the "poor" group . 
The other kettle should contain a stew or casserole that is virtually a complete 
meal and will give off a tantalizing aroma while it is heating. The food should 
be heating throughout the session, but the group should not be permitted to in- 
vestigate, which may be easier if the kettles are not turned on until the eroup 

IS m and seated. * ^ 

3. As the group arrives, ask each person to draw a card. Explain that this 
card IS their meal ticket and they will not be served if they don't have it. 

4. Proceed with the other activity, which should take about an hour. 

5. By the time the activity is over, the arena from the food should have 
everyone hungry. Ask them to line up so they can pick up a plate and utensils 
before passing the kettles, with their meal tickets ready since they determine 
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which menu is served- As they siiait their aeal tickets, those with a nurifaer of 
10 or iDore will be served a cup of CSM. Those with a nunfaer less than 10 will be 
served fron the pot of tasty food. 

6- hTiile people are eating, the leader should carefully observe the activity 
and discussion. hTien people have had anple tine to eat Cand the rich may even be 
allowed second j>ortions) a debriefing of the experience should take place. 

7. Debriefing: This section is largely contingent t^jon what happens during 
tne ineal- Did the rich share? How did the poor treat the rich? 

Some suggestions to use as springboards for discussion are listed below. 
However, a sensitive leader will inove from them to other areas raised by the groim. 
Also, the leader my want to ask specific individuals to explain conaaents or 
actions they took that are not anticipated in the following questions: 
a. To the poor—How did you feel when you saw what you had for a loeal? How did 
feelings coapare between those served before any of the rich and those served 
after the rich? 

b- Once it became apparent the menus were radically different, how did those not 

yet served feel as they approached the server? 
c- How did the rich feel when they discovered which groiq) they were in? 
d- How did the rich feel once they began eating in the midst of the poor? Or if 

they sat apart, why? 
e- Khy did the rich choose to share—or not share? 
f- How did individuals of each groi^ feel toward the others? 

Ultimately, the leader must keep in mind his ultimate goals for the' session, 
and, while individual groups will wander from the above questions to deal with 
their own unique experiences, the groiq) should eventually be pulled back to the 
following: - 

a. What was realistic about the experience? What was unrealistic? 

b- Was there a better way to deal with the problem? 

c. How are our actions conparable to policies between nations? 

d- How could these policies be improved? 
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A Suggestion ^-Khy 

not substitute CSM for the regular 
lunch at your school or business and 
send the saved S to the world's hungry- 
through an organization of your choice- 
One such organization is UNICEF, 
531 58th St., New York, NY 10016. 



CSM 



{BLENDED FOOD FF.ODUCTj FOEMULA^JIO. 2): 

WttT IT IS: 

CSM is a mixture of 64% processed 
(precooked) cornraeal, 2A% toasted de- 
fatted soy flour, 5% nonfat dry milk, 
with added oil, vitamins and minerals. 
It is a highly nutritious supplementary 
food, particularly for infants and chil- 
dren in a low protein status. The 
calorie value of CSM is about 1698 
calories per pound. It contains 20% 
protein and the Protein Efficiency 
Ratio (PER) is 2.48. compared with 2.50 
for casein. CSM is almost completely 
precooked. It is bran-free, bland in 
flavor, and smooth in texture. 

WHi\T IT DOES: 

CSM may be used to prepare simple 
soups and- gruels, or porridges. CSM 
may be baked, fried or steamed. When 
mixed with water, CSM forms a smooth 
dough. CSM can also be prepared as a 
dessert or^ beverage. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: 

Always mix CSM with cold water. It 
is best to first place the water (with 
salt to ta^te) in a bowl, and then 
slowly add the CSM^hile stirring. 
Cooking time for soups and gruels will 
be from 2 to 8 minutes at sea level, 
depending upon the size of the cooking 
utensil and the heat of the fire. 
Always continue stirring while CSM is 
boiling. Cook until smooth. Consis- 
tency may be varied by increasing or 
decreasing amount of water used. 



RECIPES: 




SCUP 

1 cup CSM 

6 cups cold water 

salt to taste 

seasonings, vegetables, neat, stock 

Place water in a bowl. Slowly add the CSM, 
stirring. Heat raixture to a boil, stirring 
constantly. Add other ingredients as 
available, to taste. Cook until smooth, 
from 2 to 8 minutes. If soup is too thick, 
add more water. 



Follow instructions given for soup, but use 
8 or 9 cups of cold water, depending on 
consistency desired- Add sugar and flavor- 
ing to taste. Serve hot or cold. 

GRUEL OR POPJilDGE 
1 cup CSM 
4 cups cold water 
salt, sugar to taste 

Place water in a bowl. Slowly add the CSM, 
stirring constantly. Add other ingredients, 
heat to a boil, stinging constantly. If 
gruel is too thick, add more water. When 
mixture is smooth, remove from fixe, and 
serve. 

PUDDING 

1 cup CSM 
^4 cups cold water 
1 cup sugar 

few drops vanilla or spices 

Place water in a bowl. Add CSM slowly, 
stirring constantly. Place on fire. When 
mixture starts to boil,»add sugar. Continue 
stirring vntil boiling starts again^ cook 
until smooth, then remove from fire. Add 
vanilla or other flavoring. Serve hot or 
cold. 

BASIC DOUGH If^EDIENTS 

1 and'V? cups CSM 

2/3 cup wheat flour 

h cup lukewarm water 

h ounce yeast + 1 tsp. sugar + 
V cup lukewarm water 



BEVERAGE 
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Title: ifiiat Can I Do? (by Anna Giung) 
I 

Introduction : The problen of world hunger is an extremely coisplex issue, which 
involves planning, production, distribution, and consu25)tion patterns of food 
resources, anong other issues. J4anageaent of food resources and the coinplexities 
of the decision -Baking process and power structure often tend to enrohasize the 
"institutional" aspects of dealing with the question of food production and 
distribution, instead of with the very human side of the picture—the need to 
feed the world's hungry. In other words, the nanageisent of food resources and an 
atteinpt to provide for the world's hungry have become foremost issues of international 
concern and action, as well as increasing governmental involvement. A discussion of 
comparative "power" sources, or the relative influence of various governmental, 
national, and international agencies and related offices in implementing food policy, 
laay at times overshadow the individual and community efforts that can contribute 
both to a clearer and broader understanding of the issue of food production, consumn- 
tion, and distribution, and also to the generating of cmcem and awareness of the " 
complexity and urgency of the problem of world hunger, without which no possible 
solutions to the problem can be found. 

Lesson Objectives: 

After completing this activity, students should be able to: 

1. Utilize critical thinking skills in detemining individually and as a group 
possible means of expressing concern for, and awareness of, the issues associated 
with food distribution and consumption and world hunger. 

2. Increase personal knowledge of the complex and multi-faceted issues involved and 
at stake in feeding the world's population—hence, realization, that there are no 
easy answers or solutions to the world hunger crisis. 

5- Awareness of the fact that one of the strongest weapons the individual possesses 
in dealing with the hunger problem is the ability to become concerned, aware, 
and involved, working from the assumption that something positive can be .done 
by the individual to alleviate the problem of global hunger. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: One class period for discussion pf^possible activities jvhich parti- 
cipants could undertake to eiqpTess concern for the hunger problem, and increase 
their knowledge of its complex nature. , 

The time to be alloted for carrying out the activities will vary with the size 
and background of the group involved, number and nature of activities undertaken, 
and availability of materials and resources for completion of the activities. 
Materials: Duplicate copies of the list of suggested activities entitled, "What 
Can I Do?", for each student (participant), to be distributed at the discretion 
of the group leader, or teacher- 

Activity : 

Step l-'Tell students (participants) they are going' to look at and discuss some pos- 
sible means 0^ expressing concern for the issues of world hunger and food 
distribution, and attempt also to gain a more complete understanding of some 
problems associated with the distribution of food resources. Mention also 
that even though the possible expressions of concern participants name may 
be somewhat artificial to the extent that they are not being generated in 
an actual policy-making siutation, it nevertheless is a first step in finding 
solutions to m urgent problem to determine in what areas the. individua l, or 
several individuals working as a group can become more concerned, aware, 
knowledgeable, and involved. In fact, these characteristics on the part of 
tne individual' are necessary before any answers to the hunger problem can 
pe determined* 
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Step 2- -Discuss with the group soise possible ideas as to activities which could both 
generate a concern for the problea of world hunger, and increase knowledge 
and awareness of the issues connected to the hunger and food distribution 
problesas. This ideally could take the fornat of a brainstoiaing session, 
in which all ideas generated are listed on a boards or peiiiaps a transpar- 
ency if an overhead projector is available* Once student thoughts and 
suggestions are listed, they should be discussed in light of some guide- 
lines for carrying through the activities. Possible ideas for discussion: 

1. Khat is the purpose of the suggested activity? What does the group 
hope to accoisplish? Kill it increase participants' knowledge and 
awareness of the hunger problem? 

2. Can the suggested activity be effectively undertaken, given the group's 
resources, background, nuniber of participants, possible tioe allotiaents, 
and other logistical considerations? 

3- Can the results of the activity be evaluated by participants? 

A list of suggested activities which deal with increasing knowledge of, and 
concern for, the global problesis of hunger and food consuiaption and distri- 
bution is included with this activity. Should students require sotc 
"starters" as a preliminary to generating their own ideas and activities, 
these would be useful to propose to the group. The activities could also 
be used in a supplensentary fashion, with activities suggested by partici- 
pants. 

Step 3--After coinpleting the activities, the group will want to discuss their ideas 
and thoughts concerning the content and results of the activities. Although 
discussion questions and issues to be raised will vary with the activities 
to be coinpleted, a few general issues may be considered as discussion 
guidelines for whichever activities are undertaken: 

a. Did the activity aid participants in gaining a clearer understanding of 
some problem or issue ass^ociated with the distribution of food, and 
the\ feeding of a given group of people, or a given population? 

b. Kere participants able to identify some concern associated with the 
problem of world hunger, and perhaps able to better understand and 
empathize with the complexities of the issue^ of hunger? 

X. Emphasis in the activity has been on the fact that it is possibl \ for 
^ the individual to become more aware of and concerned about the .»unger 

problem, and express this concern in a variety of ways — as an individual, 
and as a group. How were participants able to express this concern?^ 

Other questions for discussion sliould be geared towards the specific activi- 
ties to be conpleted by the participants. 
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"Wiat Can I Do?" 

1. Organize a 'Tfeek of Concera" to deal specifically Kith the egression of concern 
for iforld ifunser. In order to ssaKe the week a jseaningftal one, it is suggested 
that participants write organizations that are involved in the hunger issue 
(a list of organizations which provide isaterials on food/population is included 
at the end of the activity). 

2 Since it is often effective to study one's own izmediate environrsent or situa- 
tion to become aware of the coii5)lexities of an issue or problem, investigate 
how food is prepared and served in your hoae, from seal planning and siarketing 
to actual preparation and consusiption of the food. Ihis is a food distribution 
systen, albeit on a relatively small scale, in itself. How is the family food 
budget prepared? Can you nake any inferences about the isnportance of nutrition 
and a balanced diet fron this activity, as well as the importance of Deal 
planning in itself? How iiqjortant are the availability of food resources, an 
adequate budget , and the knowledge and freedoia of choice to maintain conscious 
control of the faiaily food distribution systeia, providing adequate and beneficial 
satisfaction of the fainily's nutritional needs? Khat laay be the situation in 
countries whose populations have much less choice in the deterinining of their 
diet, and fewer financial resources, as well as less variety of foods, from which 
to plan or ensure an adequate diet nutritionally? In other words, there nay be 
less conscious choice in individual consuinption of food. How is this point 
iinportant on the global level? (Ihe latter topic nay be an effective topic for 
a short essay or theme to be conipleted by participants after the conclusion of 
this particular activity, and can be shared with the entire group). 

5. Based on the backgr gained froi? the above activity (^2), participants might 
examine a ^umCwhat . ^e complex food distribution system, again from the budgeting 

nd planning stages, to purchasing and preparation, and finally distribution and 
cons»%iiptlon of food sources. Suggested study areas include a local school or 
h.^,rit^.:. Again, en^hasis should focus on the logistics of food distribution, 
plinn'n^^, and consumption, and the importance of meal planning, nutrition, and 

"o-isjC: o' an adequate diet. Key elements are choice^ variety and availability 
of ^'ood .ey- >ir availability of financial resources for meal planning and 
Jlstr i'^tif ^- 1 the role of technology in ensuring adequate and sufficient 
nutritious ^o od in the diet. 

! V 'Zi^^ty -tr vimal problems that exist in the neighboihood, community, or 

-iiy ^rr thci ^reas where the nutritional value of food for low-income families 
is vc -> pocr^ t types of programs have been initiated for the distribution of 
more n^ji-I:!— ar.d better quality food among the poor,' disadvantaged, and low- 
income pec: of «^he city or community? (It would be particularly helpful for 
students to study the Food Stamp Progra-n handled by the Welfare and Social 
Services jffice of the state and city governments. In speaking to personnel in- 
volved in the programs, students should become more aware of the complexities 
involved in the distribution of food resources, and empathize with the needs of 
the hungry- -the providing of a nutritional diet for the poor and disadvantaged.) 

Circulate a pledge entitled, "Freedom From Hunger Food Pledge," to be mailed 
to the American Freedom From Hunger Foundation. A part of expressing concern 
for the hunger problem is the realization that all individuals have a right to 
as nutritional a diet as possible. The formulating and signing of a pledge to 
this effect indicates the desire to help implement the goal of, a nutritional 
diet for all in as many ways as possible. This can begin on the individual 
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level, and expand to the coffisunity ievei. 



6. ifritc letters to ^our Senators and Representatives expressing concern about 
the probJea of world hunger. Such questions as eiaergency food aid, technical 
aid to isprove the agriculture of developing nations^ and trade bills relating 
to the developing nations are discussed in Congress. Through an expression of 
your concern you are in a position to influence legislation, via legislative 
channels. You laight also inquire as to the positions of your Congressional 
representatives on issues such as nentioned previously (i.e., food aid, etc.). 

^ . Increase uuur knowledge and awareness of the issues associated with world hunger 
and the distribution of food through reading the materials available in these 
areas - Your library aay have books on hunger, as well as a bibliography of 
further resources. The Azaerican Freedon Froja Hunger Foundation also has jaade 
available a bibliography on food distribution and hunger. You mght wish to 
set up X literature table with materials that can be requested and obtained from 
the organizations lis.ted on the last page of this activity. These can also be 
sources of information and literature to enable participants to increase their 
knowledge of the hunger issue. A literature booth or table can be set up at 
a church, shopping center, or libraary in the cqntnunity. 

8. Participants sight also draw posters dealing with the theme of world hunger and 
the related theme of interdependence, or perhaps write a brief essay on a similar 
theme. 

Maintain a bulletin board for the posting of information and new materials on 
food/hunger issues, as well as ideas for activities in these areas suggested by 
students. Encourage participants to contribute results of activities, essays an4. 
themes, articles found, or other materials to the bulletin board, which ideally 
can become a ''clearing house" for information and ideas on food and hunger issues. 

Rolc play — as a follow-up to the acquisition of materials and information on the 
issues of world hunger and food distribution/consumption, participaiits might 
simulate a conference international in scope, convened to disciiss the problem 
of vrorld hunger and related issues, as well as examine suggestions that have been 
put forward to alleviate the problem. This is an opportunity for students to 
share the knowledge they have gained from their own reading and research, as well 
as discussions held in class, and clarif/ their understanding of the materials 
the> have examined. Students should also become more aware of the complex nature 
of the hunger issue, particularly on the international level, as well as the 
related interdependence of nations in dealing with the problem. Participants may 
take the roles of international representatives to the conference (from both 
the developed and developing nations), and groups which have a stake in the food/ 
hunger question- -labor, agriculture, commerce, etc. The interdependent nature 
of the hunger problem itself should become obvious when it is realized that there 
are many interest groups which are involved in the distribution of food resources, 
and therefore have a stake in the finding of any possible answer to the problem 
of feeding the world's hungry. Participants will also realize that there are no 
easy solutions to 'the problem, and no one nation or group which can hope to find 
a solution or solutions to this global concern. 
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ORGAXIZATiOXS mm INFOmTICS CSK FOOD 

Agency for fntemational Developnent, Office of Public Affairs, Deoartrient of 
State, Washington, D. C. 20523 

Aaerican Freedoa Froa Hunger Foundation (AFHIF) , 1717 H Street, N. «. , Kashineton, 
D. C. 20006 

American liiiversities Fieldstaff , 3 Lebanon Street, Hanover, Kew Hasnpshire 03755 

Center for Teaching International Relations, Graduate School of International 
Studies, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 80210 

Center for Kar/Peace Studies, 218 East ISth Street, Sew York, New York 10005 

Food and Agriculture Organization (FAD), Freedoa from Hung(i?/Action for Developsent, 
Via dellc Teroe di Caracalla, Rone 00100, Italy 

Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York, New York 10017 

Managenent Institute for National Devclopaent (MIND), 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10017 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th Street, N. W-, Washington, D. C. 
20006 

Overseas Developsient Council, 1717 l^sachusetts Avenue, N. K., Washington. D. C 
20036 

U. S. Catholic Conference, Canpaign for Human Development, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20005 

U. S. CoBmittee for UNICEF, 331 East 38th Street, New York, New York 10016 
World Bank Publications, 1818 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20433 
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Title: Saldicer (Simulation Gazae) Available on loan from CTIR or obtainable 
froffl Social Studies School Service, 10,000 Culver Blvd., Culver City. 
California 90230, $25.00. 

Introduction: Baldicer is a sisaiiation gajar that deals Kith food production and 
distribution. It is designed prissarily to stiiailate interest in the coiajlex 
probleaj involved in feeding the world's population in an age in «hich 7e have 
the technological skills to accoaplish such a task, but have not done so. Hie 
objective of Baldicer is to enable the participants to better understand inter- 
ZH'IT f ""^"^^ interdependence. In addition, after the game participants will 
oecter understand specific issues such as the population explosion, unequal dis- 
trioution of resources and technology, inflation, and conpeting syles of econoiaic 
organization. Ethical issues will undoubtedly be raised as participants relate 
their behavior on the gaae to the ethical convictions they hold 

Interdependence is the key concept in this gaae. Any solutions to the dilesa- 
sas Khich are raised are lissited to cooperation between players (i.e., countries). 
Only a rew countries have a chance to "win" on the strength of their own 
resources- 

A J^^l^^^' ^^^^^^^^ consists of an introduction, several rounds of play, and 
a debriefing session. During the gaae, individuals becojise food coordinators for 
^^^^..'^l nation, each of which possesses anounts of Balanced Diet Certificates 
(Baluicers) to feed the population. Tbe players can earn core Baldicers, borrow 
or trade ror aore, and must accept the consequences of natural disasters and un- 
expected windfalls. The key to the gaae is a tally sheet on which all trans- 
actions and events are recorded. 

If the group leader has not played Baldicer before, he or she should try a 
couple of rounds m order to get a feel for the process before presenting the 
gasie to the group- 

Lesson Objectives: 

After participating in this similation, participants should be able to: 
1. Explain why the food/population equation can be solved only through cooperation. 

Articulate some of the moral questions involved in making food policy, 
o. List some of the factors that prevent underdeveloped nations from achieving 
stability alone. , 

>techanics: 

Teaching tiiae: 3-4 Hours 

Materials: One Baldicer kit is sufficient for 20 players, which is an optiman 
nuBber for play. If sore players are involved, additional kits will 
be needed, or some of the materials will have to be reproduced. Tvo 
leaders should run the simulation. Tvo leaders are particularly im- 
portant at the junior high-level, while one leader may be satisfactory 
at the senior high and adult levels. 

Activity: 

Prior to the game, the leader (s) should assign baldicers to the participants. 
«f2in the game by briefly describing its purpose, then read through the 
participants' booklets with them. Ask that they reserve questions until the rules 
have been read completely so that they will have a fuller picture of the game. 
Caution them not to reveal how many baldicers they have been assigned until the 
game- has started and they find it useful to do so. Distribution of baldicers may 
be done on a random basis or, if the group is young, on a selective basis, giving 
niore baldicers to participants who are most likely to make advantageous use of 
them. The description of the game and description of baldicers should take about 
10 minutes. Explain that the game will become clearer as it is played, and that. 
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the group will *Valk through" the first round slowly so they can analyze what is 
happening. 

2. The play: Begin the round according to the instructions in the ganie 
director's book, me first round should be taken slowly, and particular attention 
should be given to explaining the aatheisatical calculations. Itatil food siachines 
have been purchased the nw^ei arrived at on line 7 can be transferred to line 12 
vith the interzjediate lines being skipped- In the first round, after a food 
oachine is purchased, the director should care&lly take the group through in- 
flation calculation step by step. The first round will take about 40 minutes. 
Succeeding rounds will progress faster as the participants becoae acquainted with 
the gai2e*s forsiat. The game can be terainated at the end of any round in which 
the participants have achieved a fall sense of the hopelessness of their activity. 
Usually five to seven rounds will be required to reach this realization- 

3. Debriefing: The critical part of any sisnulation is the debriefing. 

This is the tine when the group analyzes what happened, and the nezibers apply their 
experiences to the real world. Debriefing should take place on two levels. 
First, inzsediate frustrations and feelings should be vented. This gives the group 
an opportunity to express the feelings that are often expressed in sooerfiat dif- 
ferent fora, depending upon the nations represented. Sose questions that will 
help the participants to bring out these feelingS are: 

a. How did you feel about your role? 

b. How did poor participants feel toward the rich? 

c. Did the rich experience uncomfortable pressures? 

d. If you died, how did you feel about those who could have helped? 

e. Did you have feelings that surprised you? 

f . Do you have questions about how/why others did what they did? 

The group nieEbers should be encouraged to interact with each other as they 
discuss their feelings. Other questions should be asked to draw out attitudes 
toward unique experiences or concnents made during the gasne. 

The second area of discussion should be more substantive and draw out under- 
standings about the real world. Good transition questions are: 

a. How was the gaiae unrealistic? 

b. How did the game reflect the real world? 

In discussing "a" the leader (s) should einphasize the limitations of siaaila- 
tions and stress the need to separate these limitations fron reality. The answers 
to "b" will then provide the basis for the culminating discussion as the leader 
enlarges on these realities and directs the group to discuss solutions. Answers 
to "b" should be listed oh a board or flip chart so they will be visible during 
the rejnainder of the discussion. Conclude with discussion of some of the 
following general questions that are appropriate to the 'T)" answers or the ob- 
jectives of the group: 

a. Why did the poor not improve their condition? Khat alternatives do they have? 

b. What responsibility, if any, do the technologically advanced groups have? 

c. What kinds of organization were developed between the' food coordinators? 
Does this game provide us with a new way of looking at our international 
alignments? 

d. Are there ways to alleviate the threat of natural disasters? How? 
1 Hour for debriefing. 

Further Suggestions and Resources 

Tne film. Population Explosion, provides an excellent introduction to this 
game, or can be used as a follow-up to clarify points made in the debriefing. 
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Title: Rice (Filja, 2S minutes, B/h') Available fxon local office of UNA-UNESCO* 

Introduction: Students of the world food problesa will be better equipped to 
exanine solutions to the problen, both insediate and long-range, if they under- 
stand something about the realities of the current situation. Such an understand- 
ing requires sone knowledge of how and why people in areas of the world that are 
predominately hungry live as they do and what is being done to iinprove their 
condition. Ultiiaately, it deans an appreciation of culture, religion, politics, 
and education, which is, of course, a jaassive undertaking. The filn Rice does 
not pretend to accociplish these things. It does, however, bring to thTgroup an 
exarzple of life in a rural, poor village of Southeast Asia^ and then shares the 
research being carried on by the International Rice Institute to assist these 
people in inproving their life. 

The concepts of change and interdependence are central to this film. Qiange 
is a key to any icgprovenents in standards of living. Lack of change is graphically 
portrayed in its effects on the lives of the villagers. The interaction between 
people that is going on internationally to reach solutions to world problems is an 
excellent demonstration of interdependence, 

The leader will find it helpful to have soine background about the "Green 
Revolution." 

Lesson Objectives: 

After participating in this activity, each individual should be able to: 
1 - Suggest several reasons why people continue to live .as their ancestors did 
without change. 

2. Suggest ways in which technology could iinprove their standards of living. 
3- Explain why current cultural norms may make it difficult for such people to 
accept change. 

Mechanics: 

Teaching time: One Hour 
.Materials: Film, Rice* 

Activity: 

1. Introduce the film by explaining that it is an attempt to show how some 
people in the world live and ways research and technology might be used to inprove 
their standards of living. 

Show the film. 30 minutes. 

2. Following the showing of the film, a discussion on how such efforts might 
help alleviate the food problem is suggested. However, the information in the 
film points out that the solutions are not cure-alls. Therefore, it is important 
to also discuss the limitations of the approaches suggested and to search for ad- 
ditional factors which may make the program more successful. Suggested questions: 

a. Why do people in the mountain villages continue to live as they do? What 
cultural factors have developed that may make it difficult for them to 
change, even if they could be shown other methods of farming would improve 
their standard of living? 

b. Research is often slow and frustrating. What can be done while the research 
th^t will alleviate the villagers' condition is being carried out? What 
might be done to prepare them for changes that the research will make pos- 
sible? ^ 

c. What responsibility does a developed nation have to the villagers' cultural 
mores that may prevent adoption of seemingly obvious solutions? 
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d. Khar alternatives are open to the villagers besides increasing food produc- 
taon If they are to usprove their standard of living? Khat other pwblenis 
^ssful'^° concurrently if new farming techniques are going to be suc- 

e. Do solutions for the village have applicability for nations or regions? hTiat 
profaleas are nagnified to achieve those solutions? 

Other Suggestions: 

^olnJnil tl^'il^^ conpliEent the "Food Power" activity, which examines how 
solutions to the food problen aight be practically isnplensented. 



*The filn Rice isay also be obtained from Nancy Milligan 

Colbum Hotel 
980 Grant St. 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
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Title: Consus5>tion Pattems (by Richard Schweissing) 

Intr2ducti^: During the past hundred years humans have searched the entire 
globe in order to find the necessary resources to support themselves. As 
snortages develop almost daily, this search has been intensified, and oany are 
seriously questioning how nany perple the earth can support. An even aore 

To'n^v 2eonL'°J J"' ""T^ ^^^^^ ^"PP°^^' at what level?" 

To many people the problem of overpopulation is not how many people there are, 
but how much those people consume, "mis activity provides the group with 

owf con'cJLSns^''' '° '""^'^ ^° '^"^^'^^"^ ^° ^'^'^^^ 

Interdependence is the key concept of this exercise. If the premise is true 
^22h^ i%- ? ^ei^t^?"shxp between numbers of people, consumption, and the 
ZT. Lni?^'^'' "P^"'^ ^° ^^'^^ necessary resources, then interdependence 
^prfve o?Jers! ""'l"""^^"^^^ • Over-consumption by some people will ultimately 

rn..r^''tr^l' P^^^'^^P^ts are asked to examine raw data from the attached 

how Uvinr^^^f 5'''''''" ^'^"""'^ Nations," and to develop some conclusions about 
now living standards, consumption, and population are related. 

r-Jr^ additional statistic which is not included, but which may prove use^^ul 
to tne leader, is that while the population of the United States is only 6% of 
tne world s total population, it donsumes roughly 40% of the world's resources. 

Lesson Objective : 

After participating in this activity, each individual should be able to- 

1. Interpret statistical data used in population charts. 

2. Explain the relationship between affluence and consumption. 

S- ^" "''^^ ""^f ^ statement: "U.S. population growth is the most 

serious growth problem in the world." 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: One Hour 

Materials: Enough individual copies of the chart "Contrasts Between Selected 
Nations" for each individual in the group. 

Activity : 

1. Briefly introduce the activity using the first paragraph of the intro- 
duction to this activity. Emphasize to the group members that they are -going to 
be looking at the population explosion from a different viewpoint, that of 
consumption. Then pass out the charts. 
5 minutes. 

2 Begin by asking the members of the group what immediate conclusions they 

t^Z.t ^ consumption from the data on the chart. Encourage them to brain- 

ll^r-l /.t ' ^'^ ^° ^^^'^ °" ^ chalkboard or newsprint so that all 

TJ^Z J ^""""P "^^^'^ Some of the conclusions that will 

be immediately apparent are: 

a. Consumption increases with affluence. 

^' ^SL^tior^ relationship between life expectancy and affluence and/o^ 

^' ^siJior"" probably also have the least ability to improve their 

10 minutes: 

3. Once the group has exhausted its initial brainstorming and some of the 

sl"d1sc;ss"ion'"V'" rr ^-"p ^° - ™ 

be: Suggested questions to use as springboards for discussion 
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a. The consumption levels of the developed countries seen to increase rapidly. 
Should there be efforts to curb this growth? If so, can this be done, and by 
how nuch? ^ 

h. Is there a case for less consumption? How are the conparative life expectancy 
levels of Sweden, Japan, and the U.S. significant? Given the available data, 
what conclusions niight one draw? (Here, it could be eniphasized that consimp- 
txon levels may reach a point beyond which they are counter-productive, mat 
other data as needed to make this a njore valid conclusion? Food consumption 
IS one measure that is needed.) ^ 

c. How does the longer life expectancy of the higher consumers increase the 
ourden these individuals impose on the world's resources? 

d. How laay those nations which consume more goods be considered to present the 

population explosion problem, even though their numbers may be 
stable? (Population is relative to what the earth can support. Over- 
consumption or high consumption means that fewer people can be too many.) 

e. To what extent are the demands of the more developed countries necessary? 
Ultimately might these demands be beneficial to even the poorer countries? 

IS It possible that even the poorer countries might be hurt if consun^tion were 
decreased? Consider their sale cf raw materials. 
45 minutes. 

Further Suggestions or Resources 

~ This activity might well be preceded or followed by the activity "Calorie- 
Counting" or "Calorie and Protein Supply." 
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Trtle: Shopping- -In the Developed and Developing Nations (by Anna Chung, CTIR) 

Introduction : hlizt to eat and how to obtain necessary foodstuffs are basic questions 
facing all peoples regardless of cultural, social, 'and economic background. In 
the developed nations, food has come to be taken for granted, to a large extent. 
^\ezl planning and the provision of a nutritious and varied diet have become, although 
to soEXJwhat varying degrees, possible in the developed nations due largely to the 
technology which has made possible an efficient supply of a wide variety of 
foods for convenient purchasing. One need only browse through a st5)erjiiarket in 
this country to realize the bountiful supply of foodstuffs conveniently accessible 
to the consujser to better understand the element of choice which results from these 
technological advancements. Tne developing nations do, not enjoy the quantity and 
quality of food which developed nations have at their disposal. 

Although the rising cost of food is of concern to the developed nations just 
as it is in developing nations, it is nevertheless good to bear in mind that the 
people of the U. S. spend less of their income proportionally on food than do the 
peoples of other nations. While we may speak of excursions to the supermarket, 
taking shopping as a matter of course in air-conditioned, attractively and inviting- 
ly-arranged, and well -stocked food stores providing all the essentials of a varied 
diet under one roof, the acquisition of food in many nations is one of the most im- 
portant and critical concerns of daily life on which other activities hinge. It is 
not so much one aspect of a varied life but rather the central concern of daily 
existence. Thus food is a basic human need which must be satisfied, and shopping for 
foodstuffs is therefore a cross-cultural activity. But the methods and resources 
available to satisfy this need demonstrate the gap between the developed and 
developing nations of the world in dealing with a fundamental human need. ' ^ 

Objectives: _ ^ ' 

After completing this activity, students should be able to: 

1. Discuss the comparative nature of food acquisition, understanding that food is a 
basic human need which supersedes cultural diversity. 

2 Contrast shopping experiences in the developed and developing nations. Although 
a universal experience, shopping takes different forms and has a somewhat 
different meaning in the developed and developing nations. ^ 

Mechanics: 



Time: 1 class period 

Materials: copies of the reading. Developed and Developing Lands for each 
participant 

Activity : 

1. As an introductory step, it might be helpful to ask students to give some 
thoughts on their own food shopping experiences. What is a supermarket like? What 
are some of its primary or outstanding characteristics? 

2. Mention to participants that they will now have the opportunity to discover 
what a shopping experience might be like in other nations. In particular, the 
acquisition of foodstuffs in the developed and developing nations will be focused 
upon. Although shopping is a cross-cultural type of activity, it is important to 
note that in addition to basic differences (e.g., a village market as opposed to a_ 
supermarket)-, shopping has a different meaning in India, for example, than it does 
in the United States. We tend to take the acquisition of food for granted--a drive 
or trip to a nearSy supermarket will supply most, if not all, our food needs. Yet 
in a country such as India, or a Latin American country, food acquisition is an 
activity basic and crucial to daily life. 

Distribute copies of the reading. Developed and Developing Lands to partici- 
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?K*r;.^?nI''^^^'*'*' f °^ ^^^'^ ^^^"I'J 'Choose a country from 

the reading and read and discuss the section on that country as a teaia. In the 

co^i^^Sadiig^"" ""^^ ^"'"^ "'^^ following ther«s dealt with in each of the 
a. How does the individual in each of the readings shop for food' 

^ InUi^f^Lf ^ conclusions as to the variety and quantity of food available to 
the individual m each of tne countries dealt with in the reading? 
/ fne individual in each reading aBle to obtain as much or as many foods as 
desired, co you think? - ' 

have Ikch^tltl ^^f^^^^^^ ^^'^ sufficient tine to read and discuss their readings, 
Seir colJr^.n^ r ^ '° ^^'^ ^^^'^ ^^^'Ji^g ^^^^ pertains to 

fonoLg'gen^S^dl™ ''"^ P-entations, the group naght consider the 

^' ^/n°nll i" ^^\'^e^el°Pi"2 nations must often compromise and make sacrifices-they . 
mtt llJSll greater financial resources of the developed nations which per- 
mit greater choice in the planning of meals and purchasing of foods available 
^L^^A. ^^'^PP^f ^".^^e developed nations also must make coii5)romises in select- 

lIJ^^?' ^^^r."-^ ^ ^i'^e^ variety of foodstuffs, available from which to 
make alternative choices. 

b. With refrigeration facilities a once- or twice-weekly trip to the store for 

groceries suffices for many in the United States to keep an adequate supply of"? 
food on hand. When it is necessaiy to shop, grocery stores are designed to pro- 
vide the consumer with everything from fresh fruits and vegetables to meats, 
f frozen foods, candy, and even scarves and socks. Shoppers enjoy 
^ IZ' ffil^ties with heating or air-conditioning provided for comfort. 

flJT^. f developing nations, on the other hand, shopping is done daily and 
frequently necessitates a lengthy journey to town or to the market. . 

^ wide variety and quantity of food. In grocery stores, there are " 
often 5 or more brands of a particular item from which to choose. With this 
variety in mmd it is not difficult to realize that it is easy to take quantity 
S^nnf? " developing countries do not have a wide variety 

^ hLl / -? ""^^^ g^^^^*^ t^^at ^^^y "ill eat what they 

H J^^^^al^ays had available, however monotonous their diet may seem to us. 
d. Do the developed nations often assume that their standards relating to a good and 
nutritious diet are common knowledge among all peoples? As the readings seem to 
"""ttT^, t ^T^^ \" developing nations take for granted the foods that aie 

available to them. Many have never heard of a balanced diet: the 
i^ln ^^%!l*'^y^ f whatever was plentiful and available to them, and it 
somehow suffices, despite the fact that the food may not be rich or even suf- 
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Title : A Look at Food In History (fay Anna Chung, CTIR)* 

^tro|uction: ihere is no doubt about the role and inportance of food as a factor 
i^"^^'^ methods of food acquisition provided the major iiap'etus to the 
development of the world's great civilizations. Indeed, the world's fSst 
civilisations originated on the fertile land bordering great rivers (China and 
Egypt being two obvious cases in point). If we work with the assiSiption that food 
ln\olXJr^rr'i- ^'^^ that it is an important hiXical thene^ 

n^an;[S ^^^^ '"^'^ ^'"'^^ ^ diplomatic relations 

and negotiations between nations, and inter-state relations existing between wars. 

is food ""^"^ ""^^ " ^^"'^^ °^ people, and a basic need of people 

^""^ ^^\i=?°^"tance in a study of food consuinption habits is the fact 

TillnTll^T^ 5f 5^'^""^°^'}^^ satisfied by food. It also plays a signi- 
ficant role in the socia. system at a given period of time, and has relevant 
psychological and sociological, as well as physiological, implications. To an 
extent, in other words it is possible to gain greater understanding of a social 
and economic setting through an examination of the role of food in society at 
tnat time ^ ^ 

^i^^,,^''^^^^^^^ participants will have the opportunity to examine an historical 
exa^le of the role played by food in society and societal- -development. The 
particular case study dealt with here is the Middle Ages -participants will be 
encouraged to research another historical period of their choice, focusing on the 
role of food in relation to society at that particular time. . ■ 

Objectives : ' 

-^-Encourage participants to identify food as a significant factor in history-an 

inyortant theme throughout history ■ 
— Identify a relationship between food and society (societal development) at a 
particular time in history^..- ' . . 

— Focus on the development of research skills, to investigate the role of food at 
a given time in history ^ 

i^fechanics : • • ' ■ 

Time: 1 class period for reading and discussion of the attached reading. Time 
outside class (or in class, with the entire group) for background 
research; one class period for presentation and discussion of research 
results . ' 

Materials: Copies of the reading, "What Did they Eat?-A Menu From the Middle 
Ages" should be duplicated and distributed to participants. Access to 
library facilities will be required also for the activity 

Activity : 

1. Duplicate and distribute copies of the reading, "What Did They Eat'~A 
Menu From the Middle Ages." This can either be read on the evening preceding the 
class during which it will be discussed, or in class. Ic is helpful to read and 
^"ll'^^ff.the reading as a group. Have participants use dictionaries to define 
unfamiliar terms, and discuss these terras briefly. 

2. Possible discussion questions relative to the reading might include: 
a. How did increases in food production, due to improved farming methods and more 

etticient soil use, contribute to the growth and expansion of markets, and in 
turn to the development of cities and towns? 

~ "Hie author is indebted to Reay Tannahill's Food in History (New York: Stein - 
and Day, 1973), Chapters 11 and 12, which provided much of the background information 
for this activity. 
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b. Miat night the varied and aaple menu indicate about the quantity and variety of 

aifect the daily diet of the people of Kestem Europe during the Middle Ages' 
Did all classes share equally in the quantity and variety of foodSuffs Talu 



able? 

c. 



^^^sfs%r^Tc^[°'^^^^^^ °^ the e^rgence of t.. ne. 

^' Tl have einerged between the producer of food sources^ 

; ! fariDer), and the non-cultivator and non-landowner, who was periiaos 

fTl' ^"^^^^^ ^ "^Sht this relationship have bee^ ^ 

affected by the continued growth and developDent of cities and towns' 
^- ?-<ention to participants that they will have the opportunity to investigate 
a historical period of their choice to detennine the diet of the people at that tiae 
and the role which food aight have played in society during. the peri^Ki. Ubraiy ■ ' 
facilities will be necessary for .research. If possible, it would be beneficial to 
obtain a copy of Food in History by Reay Tannahill, which deals with the role and 
inportance of food in various historical periods, and its inpact on society and 
societal development. The footnotes in the attached reading indicate bibliographical 
?nfomation for the book. ■ *^ 

When students have had the chance to do some research, ask then to present the 
results to the group. . - ^ 
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hiiat bid Ihey Eat2~A Vjcnu Fron the JJiddlc Ages" 




Introduction 



rood s>ccupied a plac^ 3f ir^jortancc in both social and economic term in Europe 
daring tne Middle Ages. Food production was on the rise in this period, due to 
iaproverients in land use (the 3- field system of crop rotation was introduced), use 
of itrorovcd agricultural iisplescnts in crop production, and more efficient oeans of 
transporting foodstuffs fron one area to another. As an example of the latter, 
grain supplies froa the plains of Eastern Europe were important suppleaents to the 
^iet of both rich and poor in Kestem Europe. 

Food also played a role in the developcent and growth of cities and towns in 
tne Middle Ages. Kith the rapid growth of trade and cosmerce, spurred both by an 
Increase in food production and availability and an increasing deaand for spices and 
luxury 2tei25 which resulted fron contact with other areas of the world (particularly 
the Middle East — the Arab vorld), two new and significant social classes esicrged— 
the merchant an J the artisan, .vjerchants established markets and trading centers, and 
with increased use of the horse as a means of transportation, peasants were able to 
t23KC ssore use of sarke ts, naking journeys to the trading centers with produce and 
other crops to be sold in often less than a day or in a half-day. As markets grew 
in teros of 5izc and activity, artisans and people engaged in various crafts often 
joined the rierchants to fonn a small couaaunity. Ihus with the growth of siarkets, 
towns and cities also expanded and grew. The aerchant, artisan, and individual en- 
gaged in 3 skilled craft becace integral figures in the social, and certainly in the 
econonic, life of the Middle Ages. 

In economic terms, sarkets often were primary sources of wealth for the ecierging 

• t^wns, Offxcialdoa took an active interest in oarket activities— this is desjonstrated 
in the case of distribution of grain supplies (grain was a staple in the general 
diet of the Middle Ages). As the "middle class," which did not engage in farming, 
and hence had no actual access to land, expanded, it became clear that in the event 
of 3 famine or other natural disaster which affected crop production (and hence the 
amount of food available), the non-cultivating and non-landowning class would be 
the first to suffer the consequences of a food shortage. To circumvent this to an 
extent, officials established grain .e^erves (or graineries) to meet the potential 
needs of people in the cities and towns- 



The increased availability of foods (greater variety and quantities) is reflected 
in eating habits of the inhabitants of Western Europe during the Middle Ages. Food 
preservation and cooking techniques were improved during this period. That cooking 
nust have been both import nt and demanding (in terms of time and amount of skill 
required) is seen in the foil wing recipe for "pumpes" (meatballs in sauce), with 
no neasurements or quantities specified for the various ingredients, xmlikm the 
case with recipes today, which have clearly specified amounts noted for ingredients: 
"Boil a good piece of pork, and not too lean, as tender as you may; then 
chop it as small as you may; then take cloves and mace, and chop forth 
withall, and also chop raisins of Corinth; then take it and roll it as 
round as you may; like to small pellets; then make a good almond milk 
and blend it with flour of rice, and let it boil well, but look that it 
be quite runny; and at the dresser, lay 5 pumpes in a dish, and pour the 
pottage thereon. And if you will, ^ut on every pumpe a flower, and over 
them strew on sugar enough and mace; and serve them forth. And some 
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saU* pellets of ve^l or beef^ but pork is best and fairest-"^ 

Ihi- iigjortance of dining as a social activity during the Middle Ages, partic- 
iilarl/ f^-r tijtf nobil2t>% and the middle levels of society (e.g., the newly 
prosperotos rown scrchant, country squire, or ssenter of tShe lainor nobility)^ is 
peniapis test understood in reading a menu such as would have been planned for a 
coqpany dinner of the period. Entertaining and seals of considerable quantity and 
variety were haiJnarks of dining at the aiddle levels of society. Ihe following 
:r-'nu si^t hai^e been prepared for a cong^any dinner given bv a Parisian laerchant 
in 15^3:- 

First Course 

Miniature pastries filled either with cod liver or beef narrow 
a car:eiine iueat *'brewet"— pieces of iseat in a thin cinnaiaon sauce 
£eef laarrow fritters 
Eels in a thick spicy puree 

Loach in a cold green sauce, flavored with spices and sage 
large cuts of roast or boiled znoat 
Saltwater fish 

Second Course 

"The best roast that may be had" 
Freshwater fish 
Broth with bacon 

A r:eat tile (Pieces of chicken or veal, sinmered, sauteed, served in a 
spiced sauce of pounded crayfish tails, alDonds^ and toasted breads 
and garnished with whole crayfish tails) 
Capon pasties and crisps 
Bream and eel pasties 
Blank Mang 

Ihird Course 

I / 
rruinentr>' (whole wheat soaked in hot water for several hours) 

Venison f 

Lainpreys with hot sauce 

Fritters 

Roast bream and darioles 
Sturgeon 
Jellies 
# 

Foliowini; a dinner or jneal such as this, sweets were laid out, and spiced wines and 
wafers to "aid the digestion'' served. 

Little distinction between courses was made on this particular menu. We are 
accustomed to courses served in a particular order— soups, salads, main course 
(reat or fish plus accompaniments), and sweets. During the Middle Ages, however, 
everything was placed on the table at the same time, and guests selected from the 
many available siishes. The prosperity of the emerging "middle class," as well as 

^TannaliiU, Reay. Food in History , New York: Stein and Day, 1973, Chapter 

''Tannahiil, Food in History . Chapter 12, p- 222. 
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the increased variety of foods available, uas obvious in the Keii-stocked larders 
^nd a^HJiv laden tables of the period, ^^eals aaong the nobility were sisaiiar in 
nature to the above saenu, but included xuore dishes in eadi course. 

An yet, as is true in ^y other historical period, the seals of the peasant^ 
artisan, or person CE5>loyed in a craft, whose work largely supported the laiddle and 
ufper classes, were sparse and cieager, consisting largely of dark rye or barley 
bread, a broth of beef or socse other iseat, and cheese or a bowl of cuids. On feast- 
days, holy days^ or special occasions beef, goose, or salt herring appeared on the 
table. Ihese occasions were greatly anticipated^ for they provided a welcoz^, even 
if rare, break in the aonotcr<y of the daily diet. 
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Title: Apples * (by Gary Scith) 

Irtroductlon: One quick way of encouraging students to exazaine nxxlels for distribution 
of scarce resources is outlined In this activity. The grocery sacks (see below for 
details) can represent <5ny number of kinds of leaders-apolitical candidates, lifeboat 
captains, spaceship captains, etc. The activity Is written op as if the sacks stand 
for political candidates. The Idea is to get students as involved as possible in 
considering value questions regarding the distribution of the apples. 

Objectives : 

To reach consensu^ on a method of distribution and articulate reasons for doing so 
to the rest of the class 

To recognize that personal and cultural values play a significant role in detenaining 
which systea of distribution groups of students will choose 

To inake analogies between the activity and distribution systems throughout the world 

To recognize the cotnplex nature of deciding which kind of distribution system would 
be "best" for a group of people 

Tine r one class period 

Procedure : 

Step I - Buy seven large grocery sacks and three large, juicy apples. Using various 
colored marking pens, draw faces on each of the seven sacks. ^ Kake each 
face as distinctive as possible. The open ends of the sacks should face 
upward. 

Step 2 - With a marking pen, niake a sign for each candidate based on the infonnation 
on page 3* Be sure to print and to make each sign legible enough for the 
entire class to read. Then, place one of the signs in each of the seven 
sacks. (Each sign stand for the "platforirf' of one of the seven candidates.) 
It would be best to keep the sacks and signs in the order suggested on page 3., 

Note: You might want to Suggest the day before the activity that students not eat 
the day of the exercise. 

Step 3 - Display the three apples and the sacks (signs inside) on a desk or a table 
in front of the room. Explain to the class that they are to decide on a 
distribution system for the entire group. 



*Oeve loped from an idea suggested by Bob Clifton, Hetro State College, Denver, Colorado 
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Step k - Introduce each of the seven candidates, one at a tiiae, in the order 
given on page 3. As you introduce each one, take the sign out of the 
sack and read and show it to the class* 

Step 5 - Sreak class into groups of four. Have each group reach consensus on one 

of the candidates. The seventh candidate, or the one with the blank sign, 
can be used for students to cake up a platfona* Each grou/p should spend 
about ten oinutes reaching consensus and preparing a one lainute talk on 
the candidate they've chosen to support. 

Step 6 - Allow time for each group to give their talks . After all groups have 

qiyen their talks, you laay wish to conclude the activity by taking a class 
vote on each of the candidates, then distribute the apples according to 
vAich candidate or idea gets the nost votes. In any case, however the 
class decides to choose a distribution systera for the entire group, you 
should let theia follow through and actually distribute the apples in 
the fanner chosen* 

Oiscusslon : 

1. !t has been an attitude of oany Americans that other countries have 
trouble feeding and clothing their populations because they don't know 
or can't decide (or can't inpleinent) an "adequate" distribution system* 
Which system of distribution would you suggest for tbeci? Did the 
class, as a class, reach concensus on the ideal distribution uiethod? 
(students should see that there are no right answers to this hufnan 
dileirra, that the U.S. has certainly not decided on ^ single best 
inethod, and that value questions are an essential cc?r»ponent in 
iraking decisions regarding distribution,) 

2. Vhich candidates might represent what kinds of political, economic and/or 
philosophical positions? (Possible answers: No* 1= Puritan ethic; No. 2= 
Hedonistic; No. 3=capi tal istic; No* 4=Cooraine; No. 5=^Tood BanJ^* idea; 

No. 6=Harxist) 

3- What other distribution systems can you think of b^des those mentioned 
in this activity? (Possible answers: TRIAGE SyST£K=divides needy countries 
into groups according to their needs for food and food aid. Under this 
system, some people are completely left out (the most needy) and receive 
no food aid although they need it. Its supposed benefit is that crucial 
food surpluses would not be wasted on nations or peoples who have no 
chance of survival. "LfFEBCAf" APPR(ACH=coined by Garrett Hardin, this 
idea has the apparent disadvantage of denying food aid to the needy in 
an attempt to save the rich nations. Its apparent advantages are that 
it does not endanger the rich nations in times of crisis and does not 
attempt the hopeless task of feeding everyone.*) 

4. In what ways ivere the meiabers of your class interdependent in their 
dec f s i on-maki ng? 



Adapted from "Explorations in the Emergent Present/" Robert Hanvey, INTERCOM Ho. 77 
p. kO. » //> 
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Candidate Ho. i 

"I would give tfce apples to the three people in class who worked hardest 
during the year." 

Candidate Ho. 2: 

"I would go get socDe cxjre apples until we had enough for a party." 
Candidate No. 3: 

"I would sell the apples to the highest bidder." 
Candidate Ho. kz 

"I would divide up the apples equally so that everyone in the class would 
get an equal amount." 

Candidate No. 5: 

"I would save the apples until we really needed them." 
Candidate No. 6: 

"I would give the apples to the three hungriest people in class." 
Candidate No. 7: 

BLANK SIGN 
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Tirle: "Food: Kill There Be Enough?" (Adapted fron Teacher's Guide by Richard 
(FilsEstrip, 2 parts, 30 ninutes total)* Schweissing.) 

Introduction: A xace is on in the world today between food and population In 
countries like Canada and the United States, aost people receive an adequate diet, 
and population growth, according to recent estinsates, is nearing equiiibriun. 
«.though pockets of hunger still exist in econonically developed, industrialized 
societies tne bulk of the food/population probleias exist in the developing nations 
Of the world. In these countries, hunger, malnutrition, and soaring birth rates 
are conx:onplace--indeed, a way of life-and it is only recently that atteapts to 
cone to terms with these problems have had any proniising results. This kind of 
«^ i program creates an awareness in audiences of the nature and severity 

?nt^n?i;!^ « r /""f '"'"^^ "-^'^"^ inplications for even the best-fed societies; 
introduces students to the causes and effects of the world food shortage: and 

pS's^Lf tIe'iLS""''""' technological progress that nold 

the n^n?!r/°""?^^^''''^^^^^ ^" activity is interdependence, which pervades 

Sble S fnnv ^rf;'"^ '5° P^'^^'ii^g paragraph. Indeed, it is virtually in^jos- 
lltlWt° i?*" ^^^^ °" becoming aware of the interdependent 

nature of tne problen. The nations that are well-fed see the effects of the food 

^TlTe^lltf^ Solutions suggested in this fils^trip 

and by experts around the world indicate the need for cooperative effort in 
research and production-a practical application of the concept of interdependence, 
rh. ./"J! ".^^ essentially a nseans of disseminating facts and infoiaation about 

tfte -orld food situation with appropriate discussion to clarify values and under- 
Scandmgs following the audio-visual presentation. 

Lesson Objectives: 

After viewing and discussing the filnstrip, each individual should be able to: 

I r ^J^''^''^ oral or written statement explaining the seriousness of the problem 
ot feeding a rapidly increasing world population. 
2. Identify at least three causes of food shortages and givfe at least one reason 
_ why many countries produce little in the way of high protein foods 
J. Discuss more effective long-range plans for preventing famine than reliance on 
emergency gram shipments from one part of the world to another. 

4. Define and explain the Green Revolution. 

5. Name at least one experimental plan that provides hope for increasing world food 
production. ** 

6. Explain what part the sea can play in providing high protein foods, both now and 
m the future. 

'fechanics : 

Teaching time: 2 hours 

Materials: Filmstrip kit, "Food: Will There Be Enough?"* 
Activity : 

nr.nhil!;^%^''^^?5 designed to carry the group from a specific understanding of the 

Lderstandinrof Z/tl ?J "^^""^'^'^ '° ^ ^^"^^^^ artic^lftion Ld 

understanding of how it fits into the pattern of human life. Therefore the format 

th':"":;trip" '^'/nVn-^'^ the filmstrip, (2) Discuss som: specific SoT 

the tiJmstrip, and (3) Discuss general topics related t6 the problem presented in the 
^IrTluril^frl^''"^ activities should be completed in the'^first hoJrt^d the 
til^ttTn ll ^^^^^^ ^ho"ld no^ hesitate to reshow clips of the 

SpcTiEic fTm^- '"^^ ^PP^'^P"^^*^ clarifying a point. 

1. Show the filmstrip. 30 minutes 



.rs.»tA\ ^'^^^""S the ri!i=strip presentation, specific questions about the filastxip 
snould be raised to ensure understanding of the jnaterial. Suggested questions: 
a- Mjat are sooe of the effects of saainutrition in children-? 

o. nnat s the present population growth rate worldwide? Khere is this growth most 

rapid, and crxtxcal to the quality of life? 
c. Khar arc soae reasons for food shortages? 

^' SsveS" ^"^"'^^""^ ^° ^^"^ problem in the long-run include to assure real 
c. Khat is the Green Revolution? 

r. In addition to solving the problens of better grain variety production and 
iigjroyeaent of fanning nethcds, what other solutions are being considered? 

"f ^^"^ question of food production is solved, what are related problems 
vhich also prevent the provision of an adequate diet worldwide? 

tZl ^^^"1*^ guidelines in detersnining the level of understanding by 

hr. ?a Z L / fi^=^'T^P- ^^^^^ questions to focus on specific goals of the gr^up 
sS SJnutes ' questions arising from obvious misunderstandings. 

.t.^'?'' !"-"'^ i^^^,-^ the discussion should deal more in the problematic area. 
,ne specific copies for discussion will depend on the particular goals and objectives 
o. tne group. If there is a desire to accomplish several goals, the group may be 
divided into sub-groups which would discuss separate topici and then Report tL^r 
conclusions to the entire group. Be sure to allow adequate time for reporting ?5 
minutes) if tnxs format is used. Suggested topics for discussion:" 

a. Discuss Dirth control and family planning as a solution to the world food 
problem. Consider the scientific and sociological feasibility of such programs 
and tneir viability on moral and cultural grounds. 

b. What environmental dangers may emerge if people attempt to control the weather 
relulfsr" " purposes? Are these risks outweighed by the potential beneficial 

c. If a certain method of food gathering or a certain method of production feeds 
more people but endangers the environment, what criteria would you use to 
determine whether or not it should be used* 

^' so?uJni^^n^^'^T "^K? ^r'^°P''^ ^^""'^ "^'^"2? How do these help or hinder 
solutions to the food problem? 

e. Consider how several lar^e corporations, such as Ford, Prudential Life, Dow 
Chenixcal Prentice Hall Publishing, Michigan State University, National Broad- 
casting Conpany, and others might contribute to agra-industrial planning 



Films trip available from Prentice-Hall Media 

ISO White Plains Rd. 
Tarry town. New York 10591 



Fee: $45.00 



Title: Calorie and Protein Supply (Adapted from Intercom #78 by 

Richard Schweissincf)^ 
Introductiop? Starvation is only part of the problem caused by the 
scarcity of food and the inability to adequately distribute food 
which is available. A less publicized but equally critical problem 
is the effect of malnutrition on those people who do not quite 
starve to deaths but live near the brink of starvation for most of 
their lives. While deatb ultimately may not be directly attributed 
to starvation in these cases, life expectancy has been shortened 
due to malnutrition. Susceptibility to disease in such conditions 
is also much greater. Finally^ physical and mental damage caused 
by insufficient protein in preschool children is irreversible — 
despite subsequent diet or medical care. These victims of mal- 
nutrition are a major concern to the world not only because. they are 
suffering, but because they represent a legacy of human life that 
is not consistent with what we usually consider acceptable standards 
of living. This exercise is primarily an informative one to help 
individuals become aware of the extent of the malnutrition problem 
in the world. 

The main concept developed is perception/misperceptio^ . An 
effort is made to guide individuals in confirming valid perceptions 
of the world hunger situation and exploding existing misperceptions- 

Briefly, this activity relies on interpreting data from a bar 
graph about human calorie and^ protein consumption patterns in the 
world. This information is then used to draw conclusions about 
existing needs. 

Lesson Oblectives : 

After completing this activity each individual will be able to: 
1- Use a simple bar graph providing population data. 

2. Name several areas of the world where malnutrition is clearly a 
significant limitation to human development and several areas 
where most of the population receives an adequate or better diet* 

3. Explain possible limitations of using data of this nature. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching Time: 30 minutes 

Materials: Calorie and Protein Supply graph for each student 
(attached) 

Activity : 

Pass out the graphs and ask the group to study them. Point 
out the amounts required for the average daily adult diet (see 
background notes at bottom of graph) and then ask the group to answer 
the following: 

1. Can we assume from the graph that everyone in North 
America and Western Europe are adequately fed? If we know from 
general knowledge that there are significant exceptions to the 
pattern portrayed about the U.S., what similar conclusions can we 
^ draw about some of the areas that clearly show dietary problems 



V 

on their graph? (Some people eat much better than others.) 
Can the full implications of problems be determined by the data 
available? What additional information may be needed? 

2. Recognizing the limitations of the data provided/ there 
are still many conclusions that can be drawn. What areas of the 
world have clearly the greatest dietary problems? Does this 
coincide with rapidly growing populations? (Yes) What prospects 
exist for the future given the above two answers? 

3. What other significant information can be learned from the 
graph? Consider the proportion of animal protein consumed to other 
protein. What may be some reasons for the differences? Religious 
taboos are an obvious answer. An equally important answer to arti- 
culate is the costs of raising animals for consumption- Poorer 
nations simply cannot afford to feed cattle' food that can be readily 
consumed by humans ^ giving them greater totai food quantity than 
the final grain-f^d animal product • 

Future Suggestions : 

The group may be motivated to do some research on nutrition or 
invite an expert on nutrition to speak* Some important questions 
left unanswered by this exercise are: Is meat the best source 
of protein? What is an adequate balance between meat and vegetable 
protein? Are Americans really better off because their consumption 
exceeds the required amounts? 
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Calorie and Protein Supply, 
Selected Areas 




3000 2,000 J.OOO 0 20 ^0 60 60 100 
'£»tJ*j^'''g Souli Africa 

im Caiofte* Aftisnjit Profttn L/yj Otfter Protein 



Souf^ Food and AgrJcuttur* Orgsntzation. PtoritioriMi Indkttiv* Woffd PUn 
fof Afiflcufturaf D«v*;opm«nt Vol 2 (Rom*. 1970), p, 401 



NOTE: Average Daily Requirements 

Calorie: 2700 
Protein: 60 grains 
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Title: "The Great American Steak Religion" {by Loyal Darr, Denver 
Public Schools) 

Introduction : The vast majority of the people of the United States 
are steak/meat eaters- It seems to be a distinct part of the 
American culture — eating meat. In fact many Americans not only 
like meat but they "religiously" believe or at least accept "thinking 
about meat that is actually myth rather than fact. Many Americans 
feel that because we eat a lot of meat that it is the besi: food 
for us by just about any standard that one wants to apply. Meat 
in fact IS an excellent food by many standards but it is not the 
"everything" to everybody that so many Americans might think* 
One of the purpojses of this exercise is to place steak/meat as a 
diet item in proper perspective and to encourage students to at least 
think abou* alternate foods to steak/meat as a nutritious source 
of food. 

In this simple exercise students are given eight statements 
about steak/meat and asked to respond if they are fact or myth. 
Each of the statements repeat a common myth held by many Americans 
to be a fact about steak/meat. After students make and defend/debate 
their responses, then the fact about each myth is given to them. 

Lesson Objectives- : 

After completing this exercise, the student should be able to 

1. Distinguish fact from myth when given selected statements about 
steak/meat and plant foods. 

2 . Indicate that there are foods other than steak/meat which are 
nutritious . 

3/ Discuss ways in which Americans can be less wasteful when it 
comes to the choice of nutritious foods and adequate diets. 

Mechanics: 

Time: 1 class period 

I^laterials: Student handouts entitled "Fact or Myth" and "Fact." 
Activity : 

1. Advance preparation: Duplicate the, student handouts 
"Fact or Myth" and "Fact/' one each for each student — make a few 
additional copies. 

2. Pass out the student handout, "Fact or Myth." 

3 . Ask each pupil to mark each of the statements on the handout 
myth (if it.-is false) and fact (if it is true). 5-10 minutes 

4. Divide the class into groups of 4-6. Ask each group to 
elect a chairperson. Give the chairperson of each group a blank 
handout. "Fact or Myth." 

5 . Assign feach group to discuss and cor3 to a consensus on 
a group completed handout. (10-15 minutes) 



6. Have each chairperson report on his group's responses. 
(The teacher may want to organize the responses on the chalkboard.) 

7. Pass out the student handout, "Fact." Debrief the activity 
hy discussing the general zole of stealc/meat in the Asierican diet 
and the fact that we as a people are probably quite wasteful in this 
regard and that there are other foods which are just as nutritious, 
if not more so, as steak/meat. (10-15 minutes) 

Further Suggest ions r Discuss whether or not as a nation we should 
export more steak/meat and eat more kinds of other foods. Would 
this help the world hunger/food situation? If so, why and how? 
If not, why not? Discuss other ways our eating habits — 'diets, etc., 
might be related to world hunger. What should be our relationship 
to the "hungry" nations of the world? 



"Fact or Hyfcn" 

«eat contains morc; protein th^n any other Xood- 

Eutin^ lots of ineat is the only way to gee enough protein. 

Keat is the sole source of certain essential vitamins and 
minerals • 

Meat has the highest quality protein of any food* 

Because plant protein laclcs certain essential a-iino acids, 
it can never equal the quality of meat protein • 

Plant-centered diets are dull. 

Plant foods contain a lot of carbohydrates and are therefore 
more fattening than meat. 

Our meat -centered diet is more nutritious than the poor world* 



Titier Food For Thought (by George Otero) 

Introduct ion : It is difficult and often impossible for people who 
have never felt more than between-meal hunger pangs to really 
ejnpatbize with people either starving to death or suffering fronj 
malnutrition- Yet there are experiences that can be uitlized in 
the classroom to help demonstrate some of the attitudes experienced 
by people in a world with uneven food distribution- This activity 
simulates such a situation- 

Lesson Oblectives c 

1- To demonstrate hov/ it reels to live in a world where some 
people have most of the food and most people have only a little 
food. 

2- To have participants verbalize their feelings while playing the 
role assigned to them. 

3. To decide ways to change the situation simulated- 

Mechanics ^ 

Time: 1 class period for discussion and 1 lunch period 
Materials: Each participant provides a sack limch for himself - 

Activity: 

1- Tell tbe class that you want the class to spend lunch 
tojether one day so that you can show them a special group experiment 
related to food. (This is a gimmick to get the students interested 
^in attending the session.) ? 

2. Ask each student who plans to attend to bring a sack lunch 
that they think a person would enjoy eating- Mention that this will 
be their lunch or a participant's lunch for that day. Have each 
place his nam^ on the sack so he will know which lunch he prepared - 

3. As students enter the place (inside or out) where you are 
having the lunch ^ collect the lunches from the students explaining 
that you want to discuss something with them before they eat- 

4 . Mention to the group that you want them to discuss food 
distribution- Explain to ti that food can be distributed to people 
in many ways. 

5- Then tell the class you are going to demonstrate one of the 
ways food can be distributed using the class and their lunches - 
Tell them this is a simulation and there will be certain rules that 
must be followed- 

6. Break the class into 5 groups: one group with 2 or 3 
people^ one group with 3 or 4 people / one group with 5 people / 
one group with 7 people, and one group with everyone else- Tell 
each group that they will receive a certain number of the lunches 
for their group- Lxinches cannot be traded and they cannot be 
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9xven away. Each group can distribute the lunches in their 
group any way they choose • Give 3 times as jnany lunches to the 
people in group 1. Give 2 times as saany lunches to the people in 
group 2- Give 1 lunch for each person in group 3^ Give 3 lunches 
to people in group 4- Give 1 limch to the people in group 5. 
Tnen tell the participants to eat lunch and you will taJDe about 
food distribution after everyone has finished- UOTSs If parti- 
cipants breaK your rules that is probably OK^ but you should attempt 
to run the simulation so that many people get the feeling that 
they are not going to get to eat. 

7. Then ask students to explain what they did and why. Tell 
them that tnis kind of distribution system is very similar to the 
way food is distributed in the world today. Which groups represented 
which areas of the world? Then ask the class whether they think 
the distribution was fair or unfair in the game. Then ask the class 
if they thiiOc food distribution is fair or unfair in the world 
today if it is distributed in a way similar to the game. Finally^ 
ask the participants to suggest reasons that might answer these 
questions, miat accounts for the way food is distributed in the 
world today? What ways could food be distributed in the world 
today? 

Further Suggestions : Use other activities to test the participants 
hunches as expressed in answering the two questions. This testing 
can be accomplished by gathering and examining data that will help 
participants answer the questions . 
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Title ; ^eeds (by George Otero) 

Introduction : In this activity participants rate 18 items xn terjas 
of their importance to that person- Ihen the ratings are analyzed 
in relation to the xole o£ food. Participants then discuss the 
relative importance food plays in their lives both directly and 
indirectly* 

Lesson Obiectives s 

1. Students will identify the items of a list that are most im- 
portant to them- 

2. Students will exam:Jie the relationship between their goals and 
food. 

Mechanics z 

Time: 1 class period 

l^aterials: Duplicate the student handout entitled "What's Best 
Activity ^ 

1- Hand out the ditto sheet titled "What's Best?" Have each 
student fill out the survey. 

2- Tally the results and get some idea of the 5 most important 
items. 

3. Discuss the relationship of food to the items. For 
example: To have have good health do you need food? Do you need 
certain kinds of food? Is a balanced diet easy or h^rd to get? 
Why do people want jobs? Is it to get food? 

4. Ha^ many of the items on the top 5 or 10 are dependent 
or related to food? Do we tend to take food for granted? 

Further Suggestions : Have students fill out the list for the 
poor, for people in other countries, or for people of different 
ages. What changes are there? Why? What relationship does food 
play in the ranking of the items for these other groups? 
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WHAT'S BEST 

Lxsted oela^ is a set of items- Your task is to rank, in order, 
these iten3 in terms of tlieir lvalue to you, as you see their impor- 
tance. Place the number 1 by the most important item, the number 
2 by the second most important, and so on through 18, the least 
important - 

Ranking Items 

Telephone 

^db (unskilled) 

Job (skilled) 

Automobile 

Television 

Shelter (plumbing and running water) 

i^ility to read and write 

High School Diploma 

Good Health 

Positive attitude 

Welfare 

Balanced diet 

Guaranteed income 

Family 

Friends 

Credit card 

$100 

Free transportation (to and from v/orJc) 
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Title ; Insects; Fried or Broiled { l^y Sancy Miani) 

Introduction s How inany things, plant or animal, could we eat that 
we don't eat new? In this activity participants read about insects 
as food sources and then receive encouragement to try a couple of 
activities which could expand our ideas about what is edible, al- 
though the activity experiences probably will not change actual 
eating h^its- To do that we would need to examine many other 
factors as they affect our values culture, and life style. 

Lesson Objectives ; 

1- To demonstrate to participants that what wa eat is determined 
by many factors* 

2- To demonstrate that many other items are edible that we may not 
have considered edible. 

3. To try out a food that is new to the participants and to record 
and discuss the reactions. 

Mechanics ; 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: You will need to duplicate the student handout 
titled "Food for Thought" so that each student 
has one.. 

Activity r 

1. Hand out the reading to the class* After they have read 
the article ask them to explain why they would or would not eat 
an insect. Do not judge the responses. Ask students to try to 
identify something they eat that other people might not want to 
eat or might see as strange. Have the students list other plants 
or animals that they don't eat that might be good to eat either in 
taste or nutritional value. Have students check out these foods to 
see if they are edible. 

2. Have the participants do either or both activity 1 or 2 
listed on the student handout. Share and discuss the results after 
students have completed the activities. 
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An editorial such as this one points out ho;^ strongly values xnflu- 
ence our lives* 

Some activities r 

(1) Serve coinmonly available foods which have never been served 
in your home before. In some homes, tropical fruits such 
as papayas, mangoes, pomegranates^ guavas, etc. may be new« 
Record your family's reactions. 

(2) It is the year 2014- Write an ad for a snaclc product intro- 
ducing a new, high protein food source for the first time — 
insects. The ad will appear in a food-oriented consumer maga- 
zine like FAMILy CIRCLE. It is your task as the ad writer 

to make the new product appealing and highly marketable. 
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TjLtle i Ooeratjion Sji^ger Beef (adapted fay Jeanne Schennerhorn, Westminster 

Schools, from materials developed fay Robert Richfaerg» Colo. State Univ.) 

Introductxon : In this actxvity participants decide which nation 
should receive a shipment ox bee£. In playing the roles of 
. governmental decision makers participants gain knowledge about 
the conditions in other countries and experience the fact that 
there are more problems than solutions at the present time- 

Lesson Objectives : 

1. To introduce the students to some of the dimensions of 
world poverty and its means of recognition. 

2 . To increase the students ' familiarity with the economic 
and socaal characteristics of different regions of the world. 

3. To introduce the students to the problem-solving mode 
of inquiry and the formulation and use of explicit criteria in 
decision-making . 

Strategy : Simulation of a resource allocation problem carried 
out by a government agency . Published information and mapping of 
distributions are used to solve the problem. 

Mechanics ; 

Time: 3-5 days 

ifeterials: Printed text, v/hich includes notes to the teacher 
and the Departmental Memo. Working maps of the 
eastern and western hemispheres showing countries 
of the world. Forms listing countries and criteria 
and forms for final choice of countries. States- 
man 's Yearbook . United Nations Statistical Year- 
book , atlases, and other sources such as almanacs 
would be useful. 

Activity Procedures : 

There are seven parts in this activity, which arc described 
below. The setting xs a research section in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. This research section is to recommend ten countries 
to receive the cattle feed additive which will produce bigger beef. 
Just how to select these countries is not specified — this is the 
responsibility of the research section. The process of selection 
might go as follows: 

Explicit criteria are important in the process selection. 
The concept of criteria should be discussed and clarified in class. 
As an example, the first criteria chosen might be: 

1) . any country selected must have cattle 

2) . any country selected must be "poor" 

These are reasonable criteria but to be put into action in 
the selection process, information must be found. Most atlases 
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will tell which countries have cattle but "poor" must be defined 
soiaehow, maybe in terms of per capita income. Also, in addition 
to just having cattle, maybe the countries should have a mini- 
mum of, say, a million head of cattle. Revised^ thb first two 
criteria would then reads 

1) . any counter selected must have at least a million 

head of cattle, and 

2) . the per capita income must be below ?500 per year. 

As described bela^/, a map can be made for each criterion 
where countries which satisfy the criterion are colored red and 
those which do not satisfy it are colored black- 

So far, two criteria have been chosen and used. Any countiry 
which might be selected should meet both criteria (should be red 
on both maps). It is likely that many countries meet both criteria. 
To narrow down the field, further criteria should be developed 
and mapped. Criteria can proceed from the more obvious ones, as 
above, to less obvious and more discriminating ones. A list of 
possible ones, with information sources, is 



Criterion 



1). 


Country must have cattle 


Atlases 


2). 


Country must have per capita 


Atlases, Almanacs, U.N. 




income less than $500/year 


' Statistical Yearbook 


3). 


Country must have at least 


Atlases, Statesman's Yearbook, 




a million head of cattle 


U.N. Statistical Yearbook 


4). 


People must eat beef 




5). 


Average diet contains less 


U.N. Statistical Yearbook 




than 2000 calories/day 




6). 


Population must be greater 


Atlases, Almanacs, States- 




than 5 million people 


man's Yearbook 


7). 


Should be non-communist 




8). 


Should be protein deficiency 


U.N. Statistical Yearbook 




among population 






This list is just an example of 


criteria which might be used. 



More criteria, or less, or other ones might be used. The point is, 
the criteria used must be relevant to the problem and must allow 
available information to be brought to bear. As the results of 
using each criterion are mapped, the new map should be compared 
with the previous maps. Remember, to be chosen, a country must 
meet all the criteria- (be red on all the maps.) 

The seven parts of the activity will now be described: 
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A) . The class should be divided into five teams , with each 

team responsible for a region to investigate'. The 
regions are: 

Latin America 
Europe and USSR 

Southwest Asia and North Africa 

The rest of Africa 

South and East Asia and Oceania 

The regions are marked off on the maps included for repro- 
duction. Each team should have a Research Director to coordinate 
the work . TVo countries may be chosen from each of the five regions 
but the teams can negotiate at the end if they have found some 
especially deserving choices . 

B) . Present the Memo in class . 

C) . Begin the discussion of criteria and ask each team to come 

up with two initial criteria* 

D) . The teams should then go and see if they can find any 

information which will make their criteria workable* 
Criteria may have to be revised to fit the available 
information. 

E) . When workable criteria are found/ each team should make 

a map showing the results for its region. As suggested 
above / countries meeting a criterion can be colored red/ 
those not meeting it should be black. If there is no 
information for a country it can be left white. Each 
criterion should have a map and the criterion should be 
written on the map. 

F) . A list of countries which meet all criteria should be 

be made. As new criteria are used to exclude countries/ 
names can be struck from the list . New criteria should 
be developed until the list of candidate countries is 
very small . 

G) . Finally/ each group, settles on two countries from its 

own region. A class list should then be made/ containing 
10 countries. If the class is not satisfied with the 
list/ they can negotiate on which countries to add and 
which to exclude; the final list should have only 10 
countries / though . 
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Operation Bigger Beef 
Kenx) 



uu * T ^^'^^^ ^"'^ gentlemen...! am speaking to you on behalf of the President, 
Whac 1 have to tell you is highly confidential and should remain inside these 
walls- The President has just assigned mej in the Department of Agriculture^ 
-?rrci^"^ important task. The code name for this assignment is OPERATION 
bIGGER BEEF. As you may have heard, our laboratories have developed a new 
technique for feeding beef cattle. This technique, through the use of a 
special ingredient added to cattle feed, can rapidly produce much heavier, 
meatier animals. This means that beef cattle throughout the world can be 
improved without drastic changes in their usual diet." 

"The President has asked me to prepare a list of countries that could-, 
use our help in improving their beef cattle production. You as members of 
the Department of Agriculture research staff have been gathered here to tell 
me which countries I should reconmend to the President for aid. However, 
two problems greatly complicate the selection. First of all, there is a 
shortage of the additive. It will not be available in large quantity until 
large scale production can be started in about two years. This means that 
only 10 countries with the greatest need can be helped this year, ^k)reover, 
there is a limited amount of the additive, even for them." 

"The second problem is that we have very little time. The budget 
for this fiscal year is in its final stages of preparation. Therefore, the 
decision regarding recommended countries must be made as soon as possible. 
We hope you will reach your decision within a week." 
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STATE DEPARTMENT INTSR-OFFICE MEMO 



TO: 



Head, Area Research Division 



FROM: 



Research Chief of the 



research teaun 



SUBJECT: Final Country Selections for OPERATION BIGGER BEEF 



DATE: 



It is our recommendation that the following named countries 
receive the new cattle food-addrtrve under OPERATION BIGGER BEEF. 
The reasons for these choices are included. 



Reasons : 



No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 



Members of the Area Research Team 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4- 
5- 



6. 
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Title: Tne Rice Game fry H. Thomas Collins) 

Introduction : This short gace, using a vial of rice grains, can be used to ineet 
a nuiaber of different objectives. This potential diversity is the activity's 
jsain strength. In the activity students guess the nuniber of rice grains in a 
vial, working in larger groups to reach group estimates- Following the determina- 
tion of estimates, the group discusses what they did and why. 

Objectives: 

Knowledge 1. In social studies a "correct" answer is not always possible. 

2. Decisions must be made on tbe best available information. 

Social decisions are always based on some uncertainty and should 
be sub'^ect to revision. 



3. 



Skills 1. Articulation of opinion 

2. Willingness to compromise 

5. Using a logical procedure to make an estimate. 

Affective 1. Acceptance of others' opinions. 
2- Group interaction. 

3. Acceptance of uncertainty. 

Mechanics : 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: One clear small vial filled with uncooked grains of rice 
Activity : 

1. Pass around the rice vial, asking each person to estimate the number of rice 
grains, and record their estimate before passing the vial to another. While the 
vial is being passed around, have the group participate in a short activity or 
presentation of some kind. You might use the activity titled^ "Of Imaginary Numbers" 
at this time. 

2. Next, ask students to form pairs and reach a consensus as to the number of 
rice grains in the vial. Have each pair record their estimate. 

3. Ask each pair to confer with one other pair and arrive at an estimate which 
is agreeable to all four individuals. Continue doubling the conferees until all 
participants have arrived at one figure. 

4. Refer to the figure arrived at as the "correct" figure. Ask who originally 
had the lowest estimate? V.lia the highest guess? Who guessed closest to the figure 
ultimately arrived at? Discuss how groups compromised, and how they felt about 
compromising. Were they satisfied with their final guess? Discuss. 

5. At this point, it is wise to remember that it is not important to know the 
exact number of grains. Many situations arise in which we don^t know the exact 
number needed, and so we use estimates. Problems may occur when we confuse estimates 
for an exact answer. This problem could be discussed by the class briefly. 

6. You might now discuss some of the better techniques for arriving at 
estimates. Emphasize that no single technique exists, but some are better than others. 

7. Have the group make a list of situations where they would like to know an 
exact number of something. Have them make a list of situations in which an estimate 
would suffice. Discuss these preferences, and possible reasons for them. 

8. Ask the group decide in what areas of life we can or should obtain exact 
answers, measurements, or number. Perhaps we need to increase our tolerance when 
dealing with numbers by gaining a greater understanding of the concept of estimating. 
Ask for students' reactions to this. 
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Title : Global Deadlines (by George Otero) 

Introduction : People in the world today face many pressing problems - 
Our perceptions of the severity of these problems today will no 
doubt have tremendous effects on the world of tomorrow. In this 
exercise students decide which situations have the most immediate 
deadlines by rank ordering these situations. These ratings reflect 
perceptions about the causes/nature of these global problems, 
setting the stage for a discussion of students' perceptions of 
population changes as they are occurring in a global context. 

Xesson oblectives : 

To have participants evaluate the severity of rapid 
population growth as compared to other global situations. 

Mechanics : 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: Make an overhead transparency of the handout titled 
"Global Deadlines." 

/ 

Activity : 

1. Place the overhead transparency on the screen. Tell the 
participant s^that you would like to discuss the group's perceptions 

"^of deadlines-j^deadlines related to global situations. Ask the group 
to individually rank order the six areas from 1 to 6 according 
to the inunediacy for solving or dealing with the situation. In 
other words which situation listed has the most immediate deadline? 
That situation would be ranked #1. Ask this question of yourself 
until all six situations are ranked. 

2. Tally the group's .responses using a color (red) to 
signify the number of 1st place rankings a situation received. 
Use another color to signify 2nd place rankings. You need only 
do the first 3 places as that will provide more than enough 
data for discussion- 

3. Discuss the ratings. Encourage participants to express their 
thinking about their choices. What explains the varie*ty? How could 
these situations be ranked so differently? How c9uld you explain 

the various responses? Would you expect all people to respond to 

the list in a similar way? Explain. Svmunarize as many of the group's 

perceptions about deadlines as possible. 

4/ How did the group rank rapid population growth? Ask the group 
if population size is related to the other situations? Why did the 
group rate rapid population growth as they did? Supply the group with 
some facts about rapid population growth, or do some other activities 
that provide factual information about population growth. Did this*^^ 
information change anybody's ratings? Discuss. 
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STUDENT HANDOUT 



GLOBaL DEADLINES 



Find cut mere about each of the following worid-wxde concerns and then 
list them in the order you think they must he dealt with. In other 
words ^ which of the concerns has the most immediate deadline? 



£X>NCERNSi 



The stripping away of the ozone 
of aerosol cans 

The destruction of whales 



layer of the atmosphere hy the use 



The control of nuclear arms 



The very rapid growth of world population 

The lack of food to feed the people of the world 

The pocr conditxons in which many of the people in the world must live 
The pollution of streams and rivers 
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Title s Food Banks (by George Otero) 

Introduction ; Believe it or not many people in your town do not 
have enough food to eat. Of ten a person who doesn't have enough money 
to buy the things he wants can obtain a loan from the bank. But 
the hank doesn't give loans for food, and the grocery store doesn't 
sell food on credit. Since people living in towns can't borrow food 
and can't grow their own, they go hungry, l^any people in your 
community feel this is wrong. They have started food banks. These 
are places where people can get food when they really need it. This 
activity explores the food banks and their function in your community, 
encouraging people to consider participation in such activities. 

I^esson obiectlves s 

1- students will familiarize themselves with the organizations 
in the community that provide food to those who can't afford it. 

2- Students will decide whether to aid these groups in their 
efforts . 

Mechanics : 

Time: varies — 1 class period for discussion 

Ifaterials: Ditto or make a transparancy of the article titled 
"Food Banks" 

Activity : 

1. Hand out the reading "Food Banks-" After reading the article 
have participants conunent - Why is such an article necessary? What 

is a food bank? Why is it called a bank? To what problems in our 
society does the article address itself? 

2. After initial discussion in which people *s reactions are 
expressed and the group has some sense of the nature of food banks 

and the problems in our society addressed by these food banks # consider 
these questions: 

a- Have you ever given to a food bank? 

b. What other ways can a society deal with the problems 
food banks attempt to deal with? 

c. In your opinion are food banks a good idea? 

3- At this point the group might be interested in learning 
more about food banks in the community. You might make arrangements 
for a speaker to come talk to the group ^ or a committee might be 
formed to collect and present more information to the group. The 
group might even decide to make contributions to a food bank or start 
their own food bank, limited as it might be- 
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FOOD BJiNKS* 



Mrs, «arle Severe got 10 of her friends to get 10 of their 
friends to 9iye $10.00 monthly to help buy food for the needy. Urs. 
Severe^ who heads the Coalition of food Banks / nov buys at least 
$1000.00 worth of food monthly at cost from a local market- 

The Coalition now supplies food to some IS organizations who 
distribute it to the needy. Among the organizations supplied arei 

Annunciation Parish in Denver 

Central Denver Community Service in Capitol Hill 

FISH if Commerce City 

Our Lady of Guadalupe in Denver 

Southwestside Ministry in Denver 

Epworth Parish in 5 Points 

Park Hill Community Sexrvice in Park Hill 

St. Patricks in Denver 

Holy Spirit Community Center in Denver 

St. Josephs Church in Denver 

St. Francis DeSales in Denver 

Immaculate Conception Cathedral in downtown Denver 

St- Pius in Aurora 

Inter Church Task Force in Aurora 

Our Lady Mother of the Church in Commerce City 

YOU CAN HELP! 

You can help the Coalition this holiday season by bringing 
non-perishable foods to any Colorado Federal Savings office from 
now through December 19th* 



From Southeast Neighbor published by Colorado Federal Savings 
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lltie: Triage; A Si:2ulation (by Don Boedwinan, Kestninster Pi&lic Schools) 

InitLHiuutA^n. ^!an> people involved in the ^txxAy of population and food issues think 
there is not enough of anything to go ^tiiMXic.^ examining population and food 
questions fron a scarcity perspective. Ihcsc people have revived a concept called 
Triage, Triage is a French word used to identify and help injured soldiers during 
5*ar tisse. Because of liaited si-edical resources, injured persons were often 
divided into 3 groups, one group receiving attention irsaediateiy- The group 
getting attention first was not the least or the ssost seriously injured, but rather 
the injured grcjp which would benefit i20St from innediate riedical attention- Such 
a declslun Ha*> difficult but necessary to inake under the circumstances- Many social 
:»cientists think this same approach should be used in questions related to food aid. 

In this activity, participants actually participate in a snedical simulation 
in\ulvin^ Triage. After the sissulation, participants consider the concepts and their 
application to population and fLod situations^ It should be mentioned that this is 
only one perspective of food aid, but it is one with which participants should be 
familiar. 

Objectifies: 

Given a simulated activity about victims of a plane crash and limited medical 
attention available to them, students will categorise the victims according to the 
principal of "triage." 

Activity: 

1. Prc-select two students who will act as paramedics and instruct them in 
their roles. They are to examine each victim's injury card and to tag them with a 
colored card. Group I (attach a red card to all victims you decide are in this 
group) consists of those victims whose injuries are so severe they will die even if 
t}ie> are brought down to the hospital quickly- Group II (attach a blue card to all 
victims >ou decide are jin this group) consists of those victims who have a chance 
for survival if they can be airlifted to a hospital quickly. Group III (attach a 
green tag to all victims you decide are in this group) consists of those victims who 
are likely ^o survive even if medical attention is delayed. 

2. Set the scene with the rest of the class. A plane with 25 occupants enroute 
from Denver to Aspen for a skiing vacation has crashed high in the mountains. A 
large militar> helicopter with two paramedics has been dispatched to the scene. The 
medics are instructed to examine the victims and decide which ones are to be taken 

;>ut on the first trip, the second trip, and the third trip. The maximum safe capacity 
of the aircraft is 10 persons. A round trip to a hospital takes two hours. No 
other helicopter capable of reaching this altitude is available. 

3. Randomly pass out the victims* injury cards and have them attached to their 
arm or clothing. Students may act out the injuries by lying on the floor or 
assunting a suitable position. 

4. ••Paramedics" "examine" the "victims" injury cards, and attach the color 
coded group card. 

5. •'Paramedics" then explain to the victims what the cards mean and which ones 
will be taken out first, second, and third. 

6. Debrief by teacher - possible probe questions: 

A. Do you think you were placed in the right group? 

B. How do you with the red tags feel? 

C. How does the rest of the ci<ib:> feel about the ones with the red tags? 

D. Given the limitations of the story^ is there a better way to handle the 
rescue effort? 

E. Is there any other situation in which this kind of victims grouping 
(Triage) might have to be used? 

1% 
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in what respects is Triage as practiced in isedical situations sisalar 
to food aid situations? Different? 

Do you think Triage is a good prir.ciple to use in considering food 
aid? Financial aid? 
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Conscious and rational 

Strong Pulse 

Able to v/alk 

Bruises on head 

Left arm broken, bone exposed 



2 

Conscious and rational 
Strong pulse 
Able to walk 

Bleeding lightly from face and scalp cuts 
Second degree burns on right forearm 



Conscious and dazed 
Strong Pulse 
Able to walk 

Glass cuts on face and right shoulder 
Right eye lacerated 



4 

Conscious and dazed 
Weak rapid pulse 
Staggering walk 

Bruises on head and upper body 



Conscious but hysterical 

Weak, rapid pulse 

Bruises on face and head 

Left leg broken above and below knee 



6 

Conscious but hysterical 
Weak rapid pulse 

Light bleeding from nose and mouth 
Several teeth missing, jaw hanging down 
Lacerations on face and right shoulder 



7 



/ 

/ 
f 
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Unconscious 

Strong, regular pulse 

Bruises on fece and head 

Second degree burns left shoulder and arm 



8 

Conscious and dazed 
Weak rapid pulse 

Face lacerations - bleeding from nose 
Second degree burns to lower left leg 
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Unconscious 
Strong regular pulse 
Dislocated left arm 

Second degree burn on forehead and scalp 
Left leg broken belov/ knee 
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Unconscious 

Weak, rapid pulse 

No apparent bruises or lacerations 

No broken bones 
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II 



Conscious and Rational 
Strong, rapid pulse 
Face lacerations 

Deep bruises on back - no feeling ielow waist 
Third degree burns on hands 



12 



Unconscious 

Weak, rapid pulse 

Heavy bleeding inside right thigh 

Rrst degree burns on back 
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Conscious but hysterical 
Weak, rapid pulse 

Moderate bleeding from lower abdomenal puncture v;ound 
Rrst degree burns on chest and left arm 
Third degree burns on face 
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Conscious but dazed 

Weak, rapid pulse 

First degree burn on hands 

First degree burns on left leg below knee 

Second degree burns on right leg from hip to ankle 

Heavy bleeding inside left calf 



00 
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Concious but hysterical 
Weak, rapid pulse — 

Rrst degree burns on abdomen, chest, face, and arms 

Broken upper right arm with bone exposed and bleeding 

heavily 



16 

Concious anf rational 
Weak, rapid pulse 

Severe bruises on left arm and shoulder 

Left forearm crushed with moderate bleeding 

Crushing injuries to left hip with multiple fractures 
of pelvis and leg. 

Moderate bleeding from lacerations on left thigh. 



17 

Consciofis but dazed 

Weak, rapid pulse 

Severe bruise on neck and throat 

Labored, rasping breathing 

Lacerations on face and left shoulder 



18 



Unconscious 
' Faint, rapid pulse 

Second and third degree burns over upper body above 

the waist 

Multiple fractures of left hip and pelvis 
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Conscious and rational 
Strong, regular pulse 
Able to walk 
No apparent injuries 



20 

Conscious and rational 
Weak, rapid pulse 

First and second degree burns on forearms and hands 
Slight lacerations and bruises on face 'and scalp 



21 

Unconscious 
Faint rapid pulse 
Severly mangled legs 
Swelling of the- abdomen 



22 

Unconscious 

Faint, rapid pulse 

Puncture wound in right chest 

Gasping respiration 

Multiple fractures of right arm 
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Unconscious 

Vifeak, irregular pulse 

ibored, difficult breathing 

Slight bruises on face and chest 

First and second degree burns on hands and forearms 
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Conscious but hysterical 
Faint, rapid pulse 
Labored difficult breathing 

Puncture wound in upper abdomen - heavy bleeding 
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Conscious and rational 
Weak, rapid pulse 

Slight bruises and jacerations on face and scalp 
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Title : Personal Food Survey (by Gary Snith and George Oteio) 

IntToductim : This sis^le survey is designed to increase participant awareness of 
the saany variables involved in our eating habits and patterns. After answering a 
£cu questions concerning personal eating routines^ participants analyze their 
r«*s?Dnscs using nuestions that probe the Dotivations and deteminates behind eating 
patterns. 

Lesson (gijectives: 

To increase knowledge about the poi>sible i::>otxv.^s and determinants behind their 
own eating habits and patterns. 

Mechanics : 

Tirje: 1 class period 

^!aterials: Duplicate copies of the Personal Food Survey for each participant in 
the group - 

Activity: 

1. Tell the group that you are handing out a short survey on personal eating 
habits which will be used as the basis for a discussion of eating patterns in this 
country. Have each individual answer the survey- This can be done anonymously if 
people would answer more honestly thereby. 

2. After students have completed the survey, discuss the questions at the end 
of the sun^ey with the group- 
s' Have the participants consider one change in our society that would have an 

inportant and/or draciatic effect on their eating patterns. Would they be pleased 
with the change? If so, how could the change come about? 
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PERSONAL FOOD SURVEY 



Khat :trc three of your favorxte foods? 



2. H<n* Sony rseals a veek do you eat outside of your hoiae? 

1254S67S9 10or sore 

3. Listed bel^w are reasons people give for eating. Place an X next to any reason 
yen feel you have never had to use to eat. Place an ' ext to the three isost 
frequtrnt reasons you use to explain eating habits. Piace a check next to the 
two reasons you think should be used to justify our eating habits. 

— ^survival 
— --enjoynent 
——--oral gratification 
—habit 

social conpany 

——business 
, — ^-coiafort 
„„ -other 



4. How often did you eat yesterday? (Count any tiise you ate soise thing.) 

——not at all 

— — once 
—'twice 

— ^ three times 

— ^-four times 
— five times 
- — ^-six tiines 
— — -seven times or inore 

5. Have you ever been on a diet for a week or more? Yes No 

6. ViTiich age group applies to you? 

, 1-10 19-25 51-60 

11-13 26-36 _ 61-70 

14-18 37-50 71-90 

90- 



Questions : 

* * 

1. Which of the above reasons for eating could be eliminated or reduced? Which 
should be eliminated or reduced? 

2, Could you cut down on the number of times you eat each day? Do you think you 
should cut down? 

3, l^ow would you explain the choice of your three favorite foods? 

4. How did different age groups compare in their eating habits? (You could compile 
survey results to facilitate discussion of this question.) 
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Title: Connect the Dots (by George Otero) 

Tntroductxon : Most of us often would like to believe that food 
production xs a simple process. Farniers plant the seeds ^ fertilize 
the seeds, care for the plants, cut the crop, and sell it to dis- 
tributors who then package and distribute the food through the local 
supermarket. So, faced with the question of increasing food produc- 
tion^ we say plant more seeds, use more fertilizer, or offer other 
solutions that reflect our knowledge of the food production system* 
But the food production system is more complex and interdependent 
than most of us care to imagine or to investigate. In this activity 
participants learn more about the complex interactions between 
the many factors affecting food production. 

Lesson Obiectives : 

1- To familiarize participants with the many factors that inter- 
act, resulting in the food preduced for consumption. 

2. To encourage participants to identify the interactions 
and relationships among the factors determining food production. 

3. To demonstrate visually the complex interdependence of 
food production factors. 

Mechanics: 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: Duplicate copies of the handout titled , "Connect the 
Dots" for each pair of participants. 

Activity : 

1. Ask the group to list all the factors that determine how 
much food will be produced in any one year. 

2. Then divide the group into pairs and hand each pair the 
handout. Ask the participants to connect any two factors that are 
related to each other (that act on each other) by drawing a line. from 
.he dot of one factor to the dot of the other factor. You might 
wish to increase the complexity by adding directional arrov/s to 
the lines showing the direction of the relationship between the two 
factors. 

3. You might have the participants compare charts. Did most 
people agree on the connections? You might draw the connections 
agreeable to all on an overhead transparency. Now take any factor. 
Describe a change in that factor. How would this change affect other 
factors? How could it affect food production? 

4. Have participants compare their worksheet to the list they 
compiled at the beginning. What conclusions can they draw about 
what they knew about food production before and after the session? 

Further Suggestions : 

If you would like to make a more graphic visual demonstration 
of the interdependence of food producing factors, try this approach 

8& 
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to the activity 2 

1. Assign^a^ factor to each individual hy writing the factor 
on a large card and letting people choose factors. Pin the 
card to the person so that everyone can tell what factor that 
person represents. 

2. Then have the participants stand in a circle. Begin with 
one factor asking the group if that factor is related to any 
other factor. As people mention relationships that the group a- 
grees exists connect the two fectors with string. At the end 

of the session you will have a tight web of string connecting 
the factors. You can demonstrate the interdependence by having 
one factor drop his grip on the string^ shwing how the loss of 
that factor loosens the tight bond* 
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Titles Food Maze (by George Otero) 

Tntroduction: Games are often good methods to familiarize people 
with new information or to review important concepts or knowledge. 
In this activity participants fill in a word search consisting of 
45 vegetables, fruits, and grains. Participants then learn more 
about those that are unfamiliar. 

Lesson Obiective r 

Using a game, participants will locate 45 different fruits, 
vegetables and grains and will learn more about any item unfamiliar 
to them. 

Mechanics: 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: You will need to duplicate copies of the food maze 
for each participant. 

Activity : 

1. Hand out the food maze. If you like, you can promote 
competition by having pairs compete against the clock. Make up your 
own rules. Otherv/ise just encourage the participants to find as many 
of the items as possible. Such an activity is useful when it is 
difficult to get a group presentation to work or when individual 
participants want or need something to do. 

2. You can stop with step 1 but we suggest these follow-up 
activities: 

a. Have participants list the foods they have never tried. 
Have them try one of these new foods. Have the participants 
look up the facts about a food they had never heard of 
until doing the puzzle. 

b. Have participants rank order the items according to 
nutrition, familiarity, group use, color, etc. 

c. Have participants create their own puzzles that will 
help review or introduce new food items into the voca- 
bularies of participants. 

d. The participants could make meals using just the items 
in the maze . 
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Title: Who Shall Be Fed?* (by Paul Armstrong, adapted by Don 

Boeclcman) 

Introduction : The first part of the lesson is based on a fictional 
letter from a Peace Corps volunteer in Java to her younger brother 
in the United States. It serves to focus students' attention on the 
pressures of population in a country with limited resources, and on 
the degree of poverty which exists outside the U»S* By answering the 
same questions posed to Kim, the Javanese boy in the letter, students 
will. notice the sharp contrast .between their lives and that of the 
Javanese- In the second part of the lesson students will read short 
paragraphs outlining three possible approaches to treating the world 
food shortages. They will be asked to decide which of the three 
alternatives is most consistent with their ethical and emotional 
responses to Kim and the prospects of world survival • 

Lesson Obiectives i 

1. Given a reading and discussion about food shortage and 
population growth in Java and given three suggested global policies 
in dealing with distribution of food resources, students will 
write a paper about how international food shortages may be treated. 
Students will clearly state which of the three alternatives they 
prefer and give a rationale why they chose that one and rejected the 
other two- 

2. The participant will become familiar with three concepts: 
'•Triage," "Lifeboat," and "^ood bank-" 

3. The participant v/ill develop individual articulation in the 
writing of a considered value position. 

4. The participant will increase his empathy and awareness of 
global food problems- 

Mechanics : 

Time: 1 class period 

ifaterials: Duplicate the Food Policy Choice Card and the 

"Letter from Peace Corps Volunteer" Cards so that 
each student can have one of each. 

Activity : . 

1. Pass out "Letter from Peace Corps Volunteer," 

2. Point out Indonesia and Java on the map so students can 
visualize their locations. 

3. Introduce the letter to the class by saying it is a letter 
to her younger brother from a Peace Corps volunteer working in 
Java, part of Indonesia. Tell students as they read the letter to 
pay close attention to the description of living conditions in Jaya. 

4. Ask students to describe Java's physical characteristics. 

5. Have students describe Kim*s family and their life. 

6. Ask students why Kim* s family has such a difficult time 
obtaining enough food. You might then discuss the significance of 
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population density. Does high density necessarity mean that a nation 
will have many poor, underfed people? Can students name other nations 
that have liigh population densities? Students may cite high density 
countries such as Japan and the Netherlands, which don't suffer serious 
food shortages- What distinguishing factors do students see between 
these two countries and Java? (Most important is the high level of 
industrial development of both Japan and the Netherlands which en- 
ables them to pay for imports of food and large quantities of ferti- 
lizer. Since Java has few alternative sources for acquiring money, 
the pressures from growing population serve to perpetuate and worsen 
the poverty.) 

7. Ask students to consider Karen's statement that while Kim's 
father can afford little fertilizer to prepare his land for culti- 
vation, people in this country use it to beautify their lawns- 
Do students see any causal links between the high-level of fertilizer 
usage in America and the low level in Java? What connections might 
there be? (High demand and high ability to pay for fertilizer in the 
United States — and other industrialized nations — make fertilizer 
sufficiently expensive so that poorer nations, can afford to buy it 
in only ^mall quantities. Sharp increases in the price of crude oil 
since the October 1973 Mideast war have also increased the cost of 
fertilizer because oil is an important element in its manufacture- 
Thus, poorer countries have been further forced to curtail fertilizer 
purchases - ) 

8- Now tell students they are going to consider some alter- 
natives to how international food shortages might be treated. 
Pass out the Choice Sheets, asking students to read them carefully 
and decide which alternatives best meet the needs of the world. 

9. Make written assignment asking students to state which of the 
three alternatives they prefer and give a clear reason why they 
rejected the other two choices - 

10. This may be turned in at the end of the period or the 
following day. 



^Adapted from a lesson designed by Paul M. Armstrong appearing in 
Intercom #77 by Robert Hanvey- Reprinted by permission from The 
Center for War/Peace Studies, New York, New' York. 
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WHO SHALL BE FED? - CHOICE SHEET 



A. Triaj^c Thx. Fufith dtv duped iht Tnage >vj» 
-|M4i.kI> -ij*d thiJ* *i.-^Mi:ned hin» to uf thrt-t 

l*ft IUlU>. ihti.^t. i\hut.MUjld ii«#t .^urViVi. With 

aid wuuld -survive with .iid. and those who 
M*«uld *or»..v<; «rfj«jthui^ *\er<. dMuc fur ihcm. 

l*Mf,^ •i.i-n .^»>t«.n*. tht x».itioi«^ that havi' extra fwi^d 

't.«l ...-ir.i *i Jr«.i.-«i'>I« l-j divide iht *ilhi.f AtitiMn.N lif 

Un ^*ir*d into three ^niup.-». 

N'at*"a»^ thai .*t-'ed a ,^rcat du.ti uf foud aid 
•fiT a I»»r.4 fi^riiKl of tin.e hut could not he ^^a^ed he- 
iht.i pr-ihl«.ni t»#o jCfc.il The>v i^aliun^ wuuJd 
W sjiven no aid 

CiVt..... J Nal.«a»,"» lh«it need f«*od aul over a lung 
jHiiUti '2 liii.t ui.d |#ruLidiJv A.il «»urvi\t if hvlpevh 
These nation> are >jiven the *iid thcv need. 

{triiup ;/ Xaiions that need aid but have a good 
chance of survival if none were given.These might get 
help, hut only after Group 2 has been aided. 



♦ Tht "Cfi^^t * approach divides need> gountnes 
inUt f^n^up.^ according to the abdiU of food aid to 
help in (heir r.itu.ition. Under this sVhtem i>ome 
jK'ople are completely left out and receive no food 
^ud although they need it lis perceived benefit is 
that crucial food surpluses would not be wasted 
on nations with no chance of survival ^ 



B. Lifeboat— Imagine a hfeboat filled with sur- 
\ivur>. Around the lifeboat are others swimming in 
the water and desperate to gel aiward. If they are 
allowed in, the hfeboat will swamp and all will lose 
their li\ei». The rich nations^ of tiie world are in ihe 
hteboai. The pour are Mvimming in the ^ater, begging 
to be allowed in the boat. 

The rich nations cannot feed the hungry people of 
the world. If the> trv to feed everyone, the world food 
.•^upplv will be >pread too thin and ever>one will suffer. 
When the first crisis arises, because of bad weather or 
another reaMjn, the available global food supply will 
noi be adequate to feed everyone. 

Because the populations of the poorer nations are 
growing at a faster pace than the rich nations, there is 
a larger and larger demand for the limited food avail- 
able. Giving food aid may simply encourage the popu- 
lation explosion of the poor nations. 

• The "lifeboat" approach* has the apparent dis- 
advantage of denying food aid to the needy in an 
attempt to save the rich nations Its apparent 
ad\ antage.s are that it does not endanger the 
rich nations in times of crisib and does not at- 
tempt the hopeless task of feeding everyone. 



C. World Food Bank— Another proposal would be 
to put all the extra food in the world into a World Food 
Bank and let each nation that needs food at any time 
take food out of the bank to feed its people- 

• The "iv^rld 'food hank" approach has the per- 
ceived disadvantage of rapidly depleting the 
world food surpluses and possibly encouraging 
the poor nations to continue rapid population 
growth. Its perceived advantage is that 
everyone would have equal access to the world s 
surplus food regardless of national boundaries- 

9S 
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LETTER FROM A PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER 



SawahrejO; Jndonesia 

Dear Bob. 

<n.Ki' I h.*i» n X in you in >f> hnj^ I thoughi 

-.M'i Tii^h- ^ant a* 'shan* thi- leiler with your 
d^>-.niau- Thc v mi^'ht al^i li<c to know what life 
3n the iVacf Corps 
\> r-'iu knuw. I am workmu on the island of Java. 
p^n the country oflndoneisia Java i.s very moun- 
Ui2nou>. -.vith many voJcanoe.<* and rich valleys where 
^ cn*p> ;ri'«>WMa>ily As I look out from the window of my 
h*»u>e. as the -un goes down over the mountains. I can 
a#:ref with the Javanese people that this is truly a 
K'autiful pliice 

Unfuriunateiy Java jsa phice not only of beauty. In 
the village of Sawahrejo where I live, there are 2,000 
pi-op!e who live closely packed together in very small 
huuse> And the population here is growing very rap- 
idly Most of the^villagers own very little land or no 
land at all Even though the land is fertile, there are 
tfxi many people trying to work a tiny plot and there is 
not enough food for everyone To give you an idea of 
hfA\ dense the p<jpuhition is here, if the United Stales 
were as den.sely populated as Java is. it would have 
m*ire {wpuhuion than the entire world now does, i^ot 
onlv are the people crowded together on the land, but 
there are ver\ fewjobs available for people who need to 
w.W: to buy Unx\ for their families 

Kecenily. I met a bov about !! or 12 years old 
tuxmvd Kini \\v live> with bis mother and fathe? . thi^ee 
M>Cer>. and i^ne brotfjer He bad two other brothers, 
but thev dieti of starvation when they were young. I 
a>ked bun >ome questions about bis life here. 

Me "Whaj does your family eat?" 

Kim "We eiit nee mostly but sometimes fruit or 
cassava " iCassava is a filling, hut not very nutri- 
tionai root - 



M^^"How many times a day do you eat?** 
Kmi: "Sometimes twice but usually only once, in the 
evening U depends on how much food we have.** 
Me- "What, do you like to eat?" 
Kini: "I like fruits like belimbing, jambu. and 
nagkar iThese are fruits not found in the United 
States. I 

- Me: "Where do you get your food?" 

Kim: "Web^Kn abouf, 900 square meters ione-fifih of 
an acrei where we grow most of the food to feed our 
family. My father buys a little food, but he is able to 
find work only aboutone-third of the year, so we don't 
have much extra money/* 
Me: Does your mother prepare all the food you eat?" 
Kim: "Yes, my mother cooks rice and fruit, if there is 
any/' iOf course. Kim*s family does not have a re- 
frigerator J 
Me: "How much do you weigh?" 
Kim: "Thirty-five kilos/' (I later discovered he 
Aveighs thirty-one kilograms— less than seventy 
pounds,} 

Kim and his family have the same problep as most 
of the other people here. I found out that Kims family 
can grow five hundred pounds of rice on their small 
Riece of land in a good year. His father is able to buy - 
seeds and only about nine pounds of fertilizer with the 
<Iittle money he bias available. Mo^t people in the 
United States put far more fertilizer than that on 
their lawns each year. 

I nmstijnd this letter so it can be sent out today, but 
I thought your class might like to try answering ttie' 
questions 1 asked Kim and then comparing your 
an.stvers with his answers. I would be interested in the 
results. 



Love, 
Karen 
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Title: Tsic Pill {by George Otcxo) 

introduction; Ail of us spend tisie in fop4r related activities, even if we aye only 
mvolired setting dawn to cat the food vhilc others gather, package, sell, prepare^ 
and dispose of the food. Kl»at would happen^ if ail of these processes associated 
with food Mcrc cixamated? Khat would be the effect on us physiologically, socially, 
politically, econonicaiiv, and psychologically? In this activity participants use 
their knoi*ledgc and iinaginatxon to hy-pothcsire about the consequences to^ humans and 
their behavior xX everyone obtained their food through consuration of a ssnall pill 
taken three tiises a day. By exploring such a hypothetical case, participants can 
recognize the i*is>t influence eating, food gathering, production, and preparation have 
on our physical and social Kell-being. 

Lesson (fojectl'ires: 

to provide participants the opportunity to consider and docuznent the in^ilications 

of a basic change in eating habits. 

to enlarge the participants* understanding of the effects of food- related 

activities on our social and physical existence by docuiaenting these relation- 
ships- 

>5echanicsr 

Tisse: 1 class period 

Materials. Duplicate and distribute copies of the handout entitled, "Ihe Pill." 
Activity: 

1. Distribute the reading to participants- Ask then to read the handout. 
Tell the group to fona pairs and write down all the iiaplications of such a basic 
change in eating habits that can be determined. Jfention that there are hundreds of 
potential effects. Give the group 15 or 20 minutes to compile a list. If they 
require help, you might list some of the categories that could be considered. These 
include: social interaction, laws, jobs, physical effects and appearance, etc. 

2. After the lists are coispl^i-ed, have participants share their data with 
each other. Ask these questions: 

a- Wiich effects are most likely to occur? 

b. Khich effects are least likely to occur? 

c. Khich outcomes would you like to see? 

d. Khich outcomes would you not like to see occur? 

e. Would we as a people be better off if this situation did happen? 

5. Have participants give examples of the ways eating habits control or 
influence out lives. After having looked at the hypothetical in this activity, the 
group should be able to document many relationships and connections. 

Further Suggestions: 

Have the group write short stories focusing on the data in their lists as 
related to the hypothetical situation of the activity. These . * »ries could then 
be read to the class. 

Participants might draw what people, towns, or homes would look like if a 
pill became our basic food source. 
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Ihe Piil 



vTI The ^w*t;iT*r5ent has just announced a hck discovery that atill affect everyone 
^jji earth. Ihe report states that in the next iceeL every person will be given a 
sapply i?f biiie life pi^ils. TncSQ pills contain ail the nutrients and calories 
needed for a healthy existence^ Ail other sources of food Kill be discontinued. 
tvcrymi^ in ilia >i.orl> will have to take the pill three tiises a day- Hie goveminent 
jil.Si^ i3e:*tioncd the fact that enough of these pills can be produced in S factories 
to suppl> the entire world. It looks as though we can now see an end to world 
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Txtlex Pood Yaeid {by Gary Johnson, Aurora Public Schools) 

Introduction ; A pertinent ixnjitin9 factor to any growth is available 
space. As the hitman popula^-i.on has increased^ the necessazry space 
for its snaintenance in all aspects also has increased. The surge 
m population has correspondinyly increased the need for food pro- 
duction and cultivable land space. Conflicts arise # however, in 
the growing need for agricultural space and the grc^^ing need for 
Ixvmg space- Increased food yield on existing farm land, though, 
can temporaly alleviate the dllenana of expanding land needs. 

This exercise helps the student understand the amount of space, 
or land area# that food production consumes as well as the time, 
energy, and natural resources needed for its production. Compari- 
sons help the student identify and visualize the immensity of the 
problem. 

Lesson Obiectives ^ 

1. To recognize the vast amounts of time, individual energy, 
and natural resources required for food production - 

2- To increase personal identification with the conflict 
which overpopulation and food availability has brought. 

3. To observe the differences in food yield brought about 
by variations in amounts of fertilizer and water used for growth. 

Mechanics ^ 

Timer 4-6 weeks, depending upon such factors as light source, 
seed type, and room temperature. 

Materials i Root vegetable seeds (carrots, turnips, radishes, 
etc.), fertilizer, light source (window space or 
growing lights) , growing boxes 8 to 12 inches 
deep with good drainage. 

Activity : 

1. Divide the class into groups, assigning each group a par- 
ticular variable to be measured- (It is recommended the groups not 
contain more than five members, if space allows, in order to offer 
some sort of personalization with the development of the crop*) 
Variables to be measured should at a minimum include the amount of 
of water and fertilizer used for growth. A third factor, light- 
subject Lime, can be used if practical (depending largely upon whether 
artifical or natural sunlight is used.)Typical variable groups might 
be as follows: group #1, watered once a week and fertilized; group 
#2, watered twice a week and fertilized; group #3, watered three times 
a week and fertilized; group #4, watered once a v/eek and not ferti- 
lized; jroup #5, watered twice a week and not fertilized; group #6, 
v/atered three times a week and not fertilized. 
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Root vegetable crops are used since there is sxxne difficulti^ 
in producing ^nature yields from top-bearing vegetables and grains 
when crops are grown inside the classroom. Growing boxes 8 to 12 
inches deep with drainage holes in the bottom should be used. 
It is preferred that one-foot square boxes, or some other inathmati- 
cally convient area^ be used to simplifv computation. Seeds should 
be planted the recommended distances apart (usually found on the 
package of seeds) , and seeds which fail to sprout should not be 
replanted (this loss also occurs on farm lands) . 

2- Each group should keep weekly data charts indicating the 
amounts of water, fertilizer and time spent by the members while 
caring for their crop. 

3. After four to six weeks reap your crops. Determine (a), 
the nutritional value of your particular crop and the approximate 
weight ox the food needed to supply minimal requirements for one 
student for one day, ect., (b) . how many people could be fed for one 
day with your class food yield, and (c) . how long the class could 
survive on this crop which took 4 to 6 weeks to mature- Compare the 
space needed for the crop's growth with the space needed to feed the 
class for one week, month, and year. Compare how fertilizer and water 
in varying amounts affected your crop. 



100 
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Titles Ccmpzrxng Quality and Quantity {by George Otero) 



Jntroduct xcn - Is a i pound steak better for you than a 4 oz- xish 
fillet? Does 1 cup of butter liave ssore calories than 1 cup of ice 
cream? We often thxnk that quantity equals quality* The jnore you 
eat the l>etter off you will be. That is not true. In this activity 
participants visually deisonstrate to each other the fact that how 
r:uch one eats is not as important as what one eats* 

Lesson Obiectives r 

To use visual cenjonstration to point out to participants that 
size amount of food xs not directly proportional to quality caloric 
or protein content- 

Mechanics = 

Timer 1 class period 

Hateriais- You will need a calorie chart. You will need butter 
and spinach. Participants will supply other materials. 
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Activity r 

1. Figure out how many calories are in a cube of butter* Then 
get the equivalent ainount of spinach. Bring this to class. Hold 
the two Items in front of the group. Ask them which would give them 
more calories- Ask them which is better for them. Get them to 
decide that it depends on what you want the food to do for you. To 
make the point you may want to use two items that people will think 
are good for them so that they tend to say the larger quantity is 
best for them before they have considered the actual quality of the 
food. 

2. Have participants bring in other comparisons of foods to 
show how quality compares to quantity^ Encourage participants to 
pick Items to compare that people usually identij^ as something 
that is good to get in quantities- If people do not wish to bring 
in Items, charts or drawings could be made to demonstrate the point 
that quality and not quantity is what one should look for in bringing 
and eating food. 

3. Have participants plan menus. They should plan a day's 
meals that wxll ^ive them the quality of food they need while cutting 
the quantity m half if possible. Consider this question with the 
*jroupr Would there be more food to go around if we focused on food 
quality and not quantity? 

Further Suggestion : Find evidence in your community where food is 
advertized as a v/ay of emphasing quantity and not quality. Size of 
portions, feasting, excess, and other clues could be identified. 
Then discuss these questions ^ Is our economy geared to selling 
quantity or quality of food? Which makes the most money for the 
farmer, the store, the businessman? 

lOx 
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Titles Wiy Are People Himgry? (by George Otero) 

Introduction ; This is an introductory activity. There are many 
possible answers to why people are hungry ^ and people have different 
perceptions of the answers. These perceptions can be affected by 
the location of the hungry^ the color of their skin, and the current 
political climate. It is important that the participants discover, 
document, and analyze their own perceptions and ideas related to the 
question, "Why are people hungry?*' In this activity participants 
brainstorm, ranking hypotheses that seek to answer the question* 
These hypotheses can then i>e tested by examining data related to the 
question and by using other activities in this booklet or in other 
teaching units or texts. 

Xesson Objectives r 

1. To reflect participants' perceptions on the causes of 
hunger by having them brainstorm a list of hypotheses to answer the 
question, "Why are people hungry?" 

2. To rank order the hypotheses using different criteria. 

3. To present the question to the participants as an important 
question for their consideration. 

Mechanics: 

Time: 1 class period 

Idaterials: Participants will need pencil and paper. 
Activity ; 

1. Tell the group to break into pairs. Tell them you would 
like to see which pair can come up with the largest list of possible 
guesses to answer this question: "Why are people htuigry?" 

2. Compile the lists if time permits. Have the groups now 
rank order theix lists in the following maimer: 

a. Place an X next to the two guesses that they thiiik 
explain why most people are hungry* 

b. Place an O next to the reason given that applies best 
to people living in poor countries. 

c. Place a check W) next to explanations that an indi- 
vidual can do something about • 

d. Place a + (plus) next to explanations indicating that 
it is the hungry person's fault for being hungiy. Discuss 
the ratings. 

3. Mention to the group that these guesses are just guesses, 
and they need to be tested. Ha^^ could we test these ideas? Which 
one should we take first? Should we focus on America or the v/hole 
world? You might collect the lists for evaluation after a study of 
hunger and food has been completed. 
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Titles iffno's Fixxng Dinner Toniglit? ( by George Otero) 



Intrtgduction s Consider how mxdh txme every day is spent by people 
either growing^ preparing^ serving, buying, or disposing of food- 
And in some societies, especially preindustrial, the time for such 
tasks probably iS doubled or tripled from the tiiae taken in contem- 
porary life. Who is responsible for food-related tasks in your home? 
Who is responsible In your community? Who is responsible in your 
state or nation? In this activity participants gather data on 
questions related to food production, gathering, distribution, and 
consumption. They use that data to generate hypotheses about the 
role food plays in our lives in relation to the time these activities 
take. 

Lesson Oblectives s 

1. Participants will identify the persons and the time involved 
m gathering, grov/ing, preparing, serving, and disposing of food- 

2. Participants Will evaluate the use of time for food-related 
activities in terms of efficiency, roles, waste, and cost. 

Mechanics r 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: Duplicate copies of the handout titled "Food Time-" 

Activity : 

1. Hand out the chart to the participants. Tell them to collect 
data on the chart for a few days. Have the participants bring the 
completed chart to a joint class session. 

2. Discuss the data from the charts with the group. Who is 
most often responsible for buying the food? How long does this take? 
Could the time be shortened? Who is most often responsible for 
storing the food? How much time does this take? Who is respon- 
sible for preparing the food? On the average (this can be computed) 
how much time iS spent each day preparing food? How is food disposed 
of? Who takes charge? What is the total time, on the average, 
spent by members of your families in food-related activities? 

3. Now have the group try to examine different patterns of 
food-related behavior- How do single persons get their food? Do 
they spend as much time in food-related activities as you do? As 
your family does? What about other cultures? Take another culture 
and collect data on food-related activities- Do they spend more time 
than you do? Than your family does? Do they spend more or less 
time in gathering, producing, preparing, storing, or disposing of 
food? What could account for these similarities and differences? 

Further Suggestions : Plan to change the time it takes to prepare, 
obtain or store food? Then evaluate the change. Plan to change the 
persons involved in food-related activities. Do you like the results? 
Vfl-iere do you stand on this statement: "I spend more time in food- 
related activities than it is worth?" 
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Title ; Food Waste (by George Otero) ^ 

Introduction : Some middle-income families waste nearly 25 per cent 
of the food they purchase according to data collected in sample studies 
in Tucson, Arizona, and Springfield, Oregon. If the tcwis are 
typical of American eating patterns, food waste could be viewed as 
a serious problem in the United States. This/ activity is cent.ered 
on the question. Why do we waste food? The short article is used 
to raise the issue of food waste with the participants. The parti- 
cipants then document examples of food waste, suggest (and hopefully 
try) remedies, and consider the values reflected in a society that 
wastes so much food. 

Lesson Objectives. ; " 

1. To examine and. evaluate eating habits^as they relate to 
food waste. " - ^ 

2. To document food wasting practices and to list remedies 
to such practices.. 

Mechanics : 

Time: 2 class periods 

Materials; Duplicate copies of the article "Studies Reveal 
Food Waste." Duplicate, copies of the handout 
titled/ "Documenting Food Waste." 

Activity ; 

1. Ask the group who wastes more food in America: the rich, 
the middle class, or the poor? Then hand the article to the group 
to read. 

2. Discuss the article. Does the article indicate that as 
Americans we waste more food than previously considered? Is it 
ull right to waste food? Are you in the middle class referred to 
in the article? ^ 

3. Hand out the chart on documenting food waste. Ask the 
participants to record examples of food waste over the next .few days. 

4. Have participants share their lists with the group. Then , 
break the group into smaller groups of 3 or 4 people. Have these 
people propose solutions or remedies to these problems. Have the 
group classify these remedies as a remedy that is personal, small- 
group, financial, or legislative. Then encourage participants to 
pick one area o.f waste to act on within the next week or two. In 
two weeks hold another class session to document and share the 
results of any action the group members may have taken. 
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studies Reveal Food Waste 
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WASHnJGTQN -(UPl)- Middle-income Americans waste more food 
than their richer and poorer counterparts^ and school children 
daily toss away large amoixnts of food and milk, according to studies 
published Saturday. 

The National Observer said in a story for its Simday editions 
that millions of dollars worth of food are wasted in the United 
States by children and their parents. 

The weelcly newspaper said the Tueson survey found that some 
middle-j.ncome families wasted nearly 25 per cent of the food they 
bought* Over-all/ the study found that about 10 percent of the 
food brought to homes In the city ended up in the trash- The 
value was estimated at up to $11 million yearly. 
PROTEIN FOR 117 

The Oregon study consisted of examining the discards of about 
3/000 children participating in school-lunch programs at nine 
schools. It was found that the wasted milk alone would provide a 
full day's protein requirements for 117 children. 

It was projected that on a national scale — if SpringfiSld 
iS typical — the 15 million yoimgsters who eat hot lunches at schools 
annually toss out 29 million gallons of milk worth $45 million. 

The Oregon study / a project by a group of students at Spring- 
field High School/ was supervised by Conrad J. Roemer. It concluded/ 
"The v/aste documented in this study is largely the result of a deeply 
ingrained American attitude* 

This attitude/ based on a foundation of national abundance and 
collective wealth withour parallel in the histo^^ of the world/ 
underwrites the total pattern of consumption for most of us * * • 
we overeat/ and if by chance we can't stuff it all down/ we throw 
the rest away*" 
* WASTE LEGISLATED' 

It pointed out that part of the wasted milk could be traced 
to federal legislation requiring that each child be served at 
least a half-pint of milk. Saying^ it found unopened cartons in the 
garbage/ the report concluded that to a degree "waste is legislated*" 

The Tucson study was carried out by anthropology students of 
Dr. William L. Rathje of the University of Arizona. For three year^/ 
they analyzed 600 bags of garbage each week from lo^^rer-/ middle-/ 
and upper-income neighborhoods. 

They found that city residents throw away about 9/500 tons of 
food — most of it edible — each year. The figure amounts to about 
$9 to $11 million worth of food. 

The study found that the "most significant waste" v/as v/ith such 
staples as beef/ fruit and vegetables/ and most of it occurred in 
middle-class neighborhoods. Both the poor and the wealthy were more 
frugal . 
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Title; Food and Technology 

Introduction ; You snay have heard the phrase **technology will 
solve oiir problems^** The issue to raise is not whether the state- 
ment is true or false* Soth sides have strong opinions. The 
issue centers aroimd one's views of role of technology in food 
production* There Is some evidence that in a technical sense the 
woxld already produces enough protein and calorie reguirement for 
the world's population. H*A*B. Parpia (Ceres . Sept*-Oct.^ 1969) 
states that^ •'The world produces more than three tiroes the total 
protein and calorie requirements of its population — " The prohlein 
xs not production hut what is available for consumption* Hence ^ 
we must examine techniques for food distribution. Disease; insects 
and rats; jmefficient harvest procedures; and poor distribution, 
storage and marketing systems in effect create food shortages. In 
addition cultural habits, taboos, lack of knowledge and subsidies by 
governments to keep the market price up, all reduce the actual 
availability of food. In this activity participants examine 
technical solutions that propose to deal with factors that presently 
create food scarcity where many believe it shotild not exist. 

Lesson Objectives r 

1. To familiarize participants with technical solutions to 
food distribution problems. 

2. To encourage participants to evaluate technical solutions 
to food distribution issues. 

Mechanics: 

Time: 1 class period 

>5aterials= Duplicate handout ''Food and Technology." 
Activity ^ 

1. Explain to the participants the basic issue regarding 
cechnological solutions to food issues. One group feels technical 
solutions will solve problems if implemented. Others feel techni- 
cal solutions only breed new, more complex problems while often 
failing to solve or control the original problems. 

2. Give the participants the list of technical solutions to 
food distribution problems. The list can be utilized in the follow- 
ing ways: 

a. Have participants check solutions they think are 
possible in the next five years. What would make it 
possible? 

b. Have the participants generate a list of other techni- 
cal solutions to food distribution problems. 

c. Have the participants list all of the social, politi- 
cal, economic, or cultural factors that could hinder the 
implementation of the technical solution. Discuss how these 
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•'road l>locks" coiild be overcome^ 

d» Discuss with the participants the solution listed that 
interests them the most. Is it interesting because it is 
possible? Because it is novel? Because it is technical? 
e. Take a solution and do more research about the possi- 
bilities* Report the findings xo the group* 
f * Respond in a discussion this statements "Technology 
offers humans many ways to provide enough food for every- 
body^ but it can't provide the will." 
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FOOD AND TECKNOLOGY 



1* We can increase the protein content of plants and animals 
already widely in use. 

2. We can make better use of the protein that is lost in the 
"inedible" parts of the plants and animals that are ncr^ thra^m 
away . 

3. We can substantially cut down on the losses to pests, spoilage , 
distribution, etc. through means that are not in themselves 
contaminative to the environment. 

4. We can begin systems of education that will help people use 
edible foods that are all around them but, for cultural reasons, 
they do not use. 

5- We can synthetically produce missing ingredients {such as amino 
acids and vitamins) that can increase the nutritional value 
of traditional foods - 

6. We can produce new strains of plants and animals, through 
genetic manipulation and biological engineering that can 
survive in areas now barren of edible foods. 

7- We Ccin recycle garbage and sewage products so that they become 
important sources of protein in now unharvested plants and ani- 
mals. 

8. Wc can produce edible protein from sources not usually thought 
of as sources of food 2 newspapers and cartoons, wood chips 
and sawdust, and petroleum by-products- 

9. We can create a world food market based on nutrition rather 
than on quantity or the number of colors used to print a con- 
tainer that turns out to be half empty when bought. 



* Adapted and reprinted for experimental purposes only from Kaiser News 
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Title s Keatless Kaals (by George Otero) 



Introduction s The U.S. public has been encouraged to eat less iceat* 
Many reasons support this movement. The production of meat from 
beef and other animals results in a conversion factor often higher 
than 8 to 1. That means it can take 8 pounds of grain, or more, 
(usually wheat) to produce 1 pound of beef. In a world where many 
people have nothing to eat, some people feel the high conversion 
rate results in a food luxury for meat eaters that is unjustified* 
Yet^ critics point out that not eating meat will not necessarily 
make more grain available to the world's hungry. Such a practice 
may result in economic disaster for meat producers and have 
drastic effects on wheat prices. 

Still other people approach tbe "do not eat meat" issue from 
another point of view- Meat is not the best source of protein and 
other important nutrients even if iimer leans believe so. These 
advocates belxeve the public has been misled about the value of meat 
in a healthy diet- It is obvious that people have positive atti- 
tudes about eating meat, especially beef, since every year people 
an this country eat more and more beef, =iccciding to per capita 
consumption figures. The purpose of this activity is not to 
decide which point of view is correct, if any of them are as stated. 
The purpose of the activity is to expose participants to ways of 
planning and eating a variety of meatless meals. Many persons 
do not think it possible to have an enjoyable, tasty meal without 
meat* This experience will broaden their perspectives and enlarge 
recipe books for a time to come when, for whatever reasons* meatless 
meals become the rule and not the exception. 

Lesson Objectives : 

1. To give participants experience in identifying, planning, 
and preparing meatless meals. 

2. To record the reactions of others to a week of meatless 
meals . 

3. To enlarge the participants* knowledge of the variety and 
taste of meatless meals. 

Mechanics : 

Time: 1 week ^ 

Materials: None need be provided hyf^ the instructor. 

. Activity : 

1. Point out to the participants some of the issues raised in 
the introduction. You might include the activity titled "The 
Great American Steak Religion." 

2. Have participants plan 1 week of evening meals that do not 
include beef,, pork, chicken, lanib, turkey or other meat sources* 
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This does not include fish- Plan the jaeals, -^itain the food* and 
prepare and eat the jseals* 

NOTE: Find out the nutrxent contents of the foods and try to saake 
sure proper nutritional needs are met in tlie jxiea3.s* This inay not 
have been accomplished in the regular eating habits but should be 
considered in the project- 
s' Kecord the reactions of the participants to the meals- 
Keep a file of meatless meals- Share these recipes with the group. 

4* Discuss reactions to the meals with the re:;t of the group. 
Did attitudes about meatless meals change? Do you <till prefer 
meals with meat? Why? Under what circumstances woi^ld you consider 
eating 1 meatless meal a wee/c? 2, 3, 4, 5? How^ many meatless 
meals does your family new eat? Will this experimer.t have any 
effect on your eating habits? 
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Title I A Helping Hand? (by George Otero ^ adapted from an idea \ 
in lessons prepared by Jerry Brown # Population Incruiries s 
U^S^ and World Dymamics ^ Population Education Project- 
Social Studies Development Center, Indicuia University) 

Introduction r The actual mechanics of giving aid to other countries 
is complex and often quite frustrating- There are always more 
requests than money, and it is difficult to decide wliere are the 
most beneficial uses of financial aid. For an individual country 
these decisions are affected by more factors than utility atd success. 
Political factors also weigh heavily in the decision-making process. 
This is also the case for international aid organizations such as 
AID, although they will not admit such practices. In thiF activity 
participants role play some of the elements of the decision-making 
process with which plaimers in an organization like AID must deal. 
Although the situations are simplified, they are sufficient to point 
out to the participants the complexities that dominate the attempts 
to make food aid a reality. 

Lesson Oblectives i 

1. To demonstrate the complexities involved in making 
decisions about financial aid for food-related projects. 

2. To help emphasize to participants the cost factors involved 
in food programs. 

3. To match participants' value positions on food aid with 
choices about actual aid to food programs. 

Mechanics - 

Time: 1 or 2 class periods 

ilaterials: Duplicate copies of the role description and the 
project sheet for particip^its . 

Activity s 

1. Tell the participants that today they will have a new job 
with an international organization. In this job they will make 
decisions that will allow them to test out their own values related 
to food aid. Hand out the role descriptions and have the partici- 
pants form pairs. 

2. Hand out the project sheets* Give the group 20 or 30 
minutes to make their decisions . 

3. The next day or session discuss the results. Was there 
any consensus by the groups? Did any of the projects seem too 

unrealistic? In what ways was it difficult to make a decision? 

In what ways was it easy to make a decision? What kinds of informa- 
tion would you need to really make a decision? Could this data be 
obtained? Would you be in favor of the U.S. giving more money to an 
organization such as AID? 
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4. Brainstorm other projects that might help countries in 
West Africa in food production. How could the group discover the 
feasibility of such projects? Send to AID and get information on 
projects funded. Compare these to your lists. Discuss the pros 
and cons of multilateral vs. bilateral food aid programs. This 
area needs to be researched. Contact U.S* Government, United Nations^ 
and the World Bank for a start. Develop a debate around the topic. 
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Handout 1 



ROLE DESCRIPTION 

For the last two years you have been working for KID as a 
food expert- You and a fella-^ expert have now been given the 
responsibility of deciding how money will be spent. You will have 
control over a budget of $100,000 for the next year. This is all 
the money you will have to spend for the entire year in your 
division which covers West Africcin nations. 

A number of requests for money have been received by your 
office already. You must now decide whether to fund any of these 
requests- You can give complete support or you can offer to pay 
for part of the project. You can also make suggestions on how the 
project could be improved. Remember, you will have to decide how 
much of the funds you wish to use now and how much you want to 
hold back for later projects. 
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JjOdk at the projects. ALL relate to West African nations- 
Decide which, if any, you want AID to support. Also decide how 
much money you want to give the project. The total you could spend 
is $100,000. 

PROJECTS THAT HAVE REQUESTED FUNDS 

Amount wanted Amount AID to 
Project No> Type of Activity in U.S. $$ supports if any 

1 Shipment of fertilizer 
to Ghana for use hy 60.000 
farmers using land that 
must be irrigated 

2 ' Development of a high 
school course in Nigeria 15,000 
on agricultural methods 
in tropical climates 

3 Transfer of 100 st^idents 
to agricultural schools 50,000 
in the United States 
and Europe 

4 Loan to Togo and Dahomey 
to he used to >uy food 80,000 
products available on 
the world market 

5 Purchase of tractors to 
be used to increase food 100,000 
production in 5 West 
African countries 

6 Training for researchers 
to conduct research on ways 
to increase the harvest of 70,000 
cereal crops such as rice, 
wheat , and corn 

7 Money to build part of a 
new regional agricultural 150,000 
college to be located in 
Tagos, Nigeria. 

8 A program to double the 

well water in irrigated 60,000 
sections of 100 sq. miles 
^ of Ghana 
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PJSOJECTS THAT HAVE REQUESTED FUNDS 

Amount wanted Amount AID to 
Prolect- No , Type of Activity in U.S. $$ support, if any 

9 Seeds to be distributed 

to rural farmers through- 10^000 
out the region 

10 Develop a factory to 

turn cocoa beans into 300/000 
chocolate - Located 
in Ghana. 
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Title s Putting a Dollar Value on Life 



Introduction : If you were to ask people if they believe the poor 
should be fed/ most of them would unequivocally say yes* Verbally 
we are all good Samaritans and empathetic philanthropists. Yet^ 
in reality few people act out their benevolent beliefs. In this 
exercise verbal dilemmas are forced upon the participants to attempt 
to focus their attention on the important issues of giving instead 
of the verbal rhetoric. 

Lesson Objectives s 

To force participants into verbal positions that make them 
evaluate their actions and values in relationship to their 
stated positions. 

Mechanics. : 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: The attached article is for teacher backgrounds 
but with some groups the article could be dupli- 
cated ^ reads and then discussed by the group. 

Activity : 

1. Read the article a couple of times noting the process 

of presentation used by Gregory E. Pence. Prepare written 
notes to use in making the same or similar presentation 
to your group. 

2. It is important that the participants be intellectually 
caught s or trapped^ so to speak. This causes frustra- 
tion — frustration which might result in serious exami*- 
nation of personal values and actions. ^ 

3. If the presentation is successful ^ a good discussion 
will be generated from the philosophical discoursef. 
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Titles Technology — Friend or Foe 

Introduction s According to some^ technology only postpones the 
inevitable- Because of the nature of population grwth and food 
production^ we can at best only postpone starvation and misery 
for people. In this activity tbe drought in the Sahel is used 
as a case study to evaluate the effects of technological change 
on humankind's condition. 

Lesson Obiectives s 

1. To consider the effects of technological change on the 
ability of humans to produce enough food for the popula- 
tion . 



2- To apply the utterly dismal theorem of Kenneth Boulding 
to the situation in the Sahel ♦ 

Mechanics s 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials s Duplicate copies of tbe quote by Kennetb Boulding 
and the case study of the Sabel* 

Activity : . 

Hand out the case study of the Sabel. Have participants 
read the case and the attached analysis* Then hand out the 
article quote from Kenneth Boulding* Is the Sahel a ease 
proving the utterly dismal theorem? Discuss with the parti- 
cipants* 
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SOME RESOURCES ON THE AFRICAN DROUGliT FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

L^!!!!" Drought in ^^.<.|. {3 parts) . American 

universities Field staff Reports. Box 150, Hanover, New Hainpshire 
03755. 1974- $1.00 apiece. 

- Excellent short monographs which include graphs, laaps and 
Pictures pr<*ing causes, results and present situation of the drought 
m the SIX Sahelian states. High school reading level. 

^i^v '^t^^i^^ Africans in Need in the Sahel) , 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York, Ny 10027. 

- Organization deeply involved in relief and exploring developnent 
alternatives; has film, slides and other information for classrooms. 

Mriean-Drpughtl color. 16 uun. 26 min. §365 sale (preview .possible) 
Available -from Xerox: Films , 245 Longhill Road, Middletown, CT 06457. 

- Focuses on. cne.Tuaceg. shows their hunger and othfer drought 
problems., ' " - =^ - - _ , _ 

Hal Sheets and Roger Morris . Disaster in the Desert: Failures of 
International Relief in the Wes t African Droug ht. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036. 1974. free. 

- Critical, comprehensive report on relief efforts, long-term 
development ideas, etc. Raises fundamental questions regarding pos- 
sibilities even now that rain seems to be falling. Senior high school 
reading level. 

Social Education, vol. 38, No. 6. November 1974. $1^75 

- The whole issile is devoted to articles for teachers on the world 
food crisis; includes) a special article on the Sahel, 

Martin Walker. "Drought" in The New York Times Maga^ne . June 9, 1974 
pp. 11-45. . 

- Excellent, concise overview of the drought; includes a vareity 
of opinions on causes and effects. Cfunior and Senior high school 
reading levels. 
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TsiB Sanel — The Utterly Disinal Theorem Come True? 



Kenneth £. Boulding in his book The Meaning of the Ti/entieth 

Cc»iturv suggests that when conscious effort and social organization 

are absent the drsmal theorem of population growth will operate. 

"There is a famous theorem in economics ^ one which 
1 call the dismal theorem^ which states that if tlie 
only thing which Ccin check the growth of population 
is starvation and misery, then the population will 
grew until it is sufficiently miserable euid starving 
to check its growth. This is to say that if the only 
thing which can check the growth of population is 
starvation and misery, then the ultimate result of 
any technological improvement is to enable a larger 
number of people to live in misery than before and 
hence to increase the total sum of human misery- "1 



Iprom The Meaning of the Twentieth Century by Kenneth E. Boulding, 
(New York: Harper & Rw) , 1964, pp. 126-127- 
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Titles The Thiiiking Person's Diet 

Introduction s There is always a need for a short, well-^wrltten* 
mforsiatxve statement about a current topic or problem. The following 
reading is just such a statesient about food. The article focuses 
concisely and interestingly on the major issues and questions tbat 
arise when we consider tbe fimction of food in our lives. After 
participants have read the article, they follow-up with a few ques- 
tions and activities. 

Lesson Objectives ; 

1. To familiarize participants with questions Involving food, 
using a short comprehensive reading- 

2. To provide an opportunity to read- 

Mechanics^ 

Times 1 class period 

Materials; Duplicate copies of the reading- 
Activity ; 

1^ Tell the group that you would like tbem to read an article 
which attempts to raise important questions about food. Aslc partici- 
pants to record the questions that are raised in their minds as they 
xead the article. 

2. Find other ways to communicate the information in the ar- 
ticle accurately* This could include tapes, posters, skits, draw- 
ings, etc. 

3. The article suggests a couple of changes in our society tbat 
might place more emphasis on the quality and not the quantity of 
food we eat. Have the participants suggest more changes* Which 
changes do the participants think might occur first? Why? Which 
changes could the individual do immediately? 

4. Sunuiarize the article in a paragraph. 

5. The information in the article applies to all people every- 
where . If this statement is true, would you say that adequate nutri- 
tion is a global problem or concern? 
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Title ri Bread and Water Stories 

Introduction ; Food affects all of us in different ways at different 
times- Wien we are hungry the mention of certain foods Hakes ns 
even hungrier. Yet just after eating a full meal even our. favorite 
cheese cake dessert can look unappetizing • Food brings images to 
our minds that reflect our hackgrounds^ opinions, and perspectives • 
In this activity participants' perceptions are tested hy having 
them create stories immediately following two different situations • 
The stories and the discussion about them can be instrumental in 
demonstrating to participants the role our environment plays in our 
perspectives and judgments. 

O blectives ^ ^ 

1. To allow participants to write and compare the content of two 
stories using a similar set of words* 

2. To allow participants time to analyze their stories based 
on prior experiences and personal points of view. 

3. To have participants document examples of how our experience 
and environment affect our perspectives and per cept ions - 

Mechanics r 

Time^ 2 class periods (50 minutes each) 

Materials: You can duplicate copies of the word lists or write 
them on the board. ^ 

Activity ! 

1. As the participants enter the room hand out the word list- 

Ask the participants to write a short 5tory using the words on 
the list. The story should be only 1 to 2 pages in length. 

2- Collect the stories after each person has put his name on the 
story. 

3. For the rest of the session discuss starvation and hunger in 
the world using a film, speaker, or other activity included 
in this series. 

4. At the beginning of the next session, or after a few days 
studying hunger and world starvation issues, give the word 
list to the participants and have them write another story 
using the words. 

5. Then hand the first story back to the participants and have 
them discuss the two stories they wrote. The following 
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questions could be used to guide discussion. 
In what ways do your stories differ? 

b. Khich story was easier to write? 

c. What could help explain the differences in your two stories? 
d- Did our discussions about hunger affect your stories? 

e. Jf we knew more about the world food situation do you think 
our point of view would change? 

f . In order for changes to occur in our behavior we need 
more than nerw knowledge. What other things need to happen? 

g. Which story do you like best? Why? 
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WORD ilST 



wheat 



corn 



bread 



food 



dinner 



meal 



eat 



fat 



full 



diet 



water 
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Titles Food Ideas 

Introduction s Many activities are intended to be used with 20-30 
students in a large group situation. This activity uses an indi- 
vidualized format. Participants are provided with a nuniber of ideas 
for exploring issues cuid topics involving food. Participants may 
use these ideas in many ways. Some of the uses are discussed in the 
activity. 

Objectives s 

1. To provide participants with many ideas for participant 
study of food issues. 

2 . 'x*o provide participants with many choices frcra which each 
participant will make a choice. 

ifechanics r 

Times Depends on each participant 

Materials: Duplicate copies of the food ideas for student ref- 
erence . 

Activitv s 

There are a nuniber of ways to use the food ideas. 

1. Hand out the list of ideas and have the participants decide 
which activity should be done first by the group. The par- 
ticipants will have to share their individual criterion 
and ideas as to what is important to know about food. The 
ideas could be categorized in a nturiber of other wayss 

a. Which are easiest to do? 

b. Which take the most time? 

c. Which ideas provide the participants with lots of facts? 
Opinions? New ideas? 

2. The ideas could be written on cards and handed out to the 
group encouraging the participants to complete as many of the 
actions as possible. 

3. One idea could be given to the entire group to complete at 
the same time. 

4. The group could read over the duplicated list of ideas and 
then generate new food ideas. These could be compiled and 
added to the list. 

5. The ideas could be displayed on a bulletin board. Then new food 
ideas could be added. As participants finished a task they 
could initial the bulletin board or put things they had done 

on the bulletin board next to that particular food idea. 
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Describe in writing a starving person/ an^overxed person. 
(What lie looks like# how he feels # what he or she does3 
Do this for a child and an adult. 

Compile a list of the largest food manufacttires (General Foods ^ 
General Wills ^ Beatrice Foods ^ etc.) and the products they sell. 
Find out what percent of items on the shelves in your super- 
snarket come from these large corporations. (The business section 
of a good library is the place to begin for this research. 
Trade journals such as Food Engineer ing . Meat Processing / and 
even Advertising Age are also useful. Write for corporate reports.) 

Make a listing of some of your favorite meals. Are they well 
balanced? Prove it. Rank order these from those you would give 
up first to those you would give up last. 

Make a report on the starving nations of the world. Where are 
they? Why are they short of food? What can and/or should be 
done? 

You are a reporter at the world food conference in Rome. Write 
three articles for a nev/s£^per covering the important issues 
and nations attending. 

Compare the cost of a "convenience" food with the price of its 
individual components if bought separately — for example/ a 
ttma and noodle casserole. Determine how much time/ if any, the 
pre-packaged item saves. 

Plan the meals for yotir family for one day. (or one week) 
Make a list of the items you would need for these meals. When you 
are at the grocery s^ore find the cost of each item. Find the 
total cost for the day's meal. NOW plan meals for a week on a 
welfare-poverty diet of $1 per day per person. What exactly 
can you buy with that money and are the things they plan to eat 
each day nutritious? 

What is organic food? What is health food? Are either of these 
better for you? Why are they better for you? 

Find out what are the 10 most commonly eaten foods around the 
world- This would be the basic foods such as wheat / jDeef /. corn/ 
etc. and not meals such as spaghetti. 
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10. Hew does the body break down food into different parts? For 
example r protein, carbohydrates, and fats* 
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11. Presentation on cultural JEocds and drinks arotmd the world* 
are they similar and how are they different? 

12, Food taboos* Do we have any? What are some of the taboos around 
the world? 

13- How does climate effect what kinds of food can be grown there? 
Ifake a list or draw a map showing the major foods of each cli- 
mate* 

14* Zdap or diagram the complete path of a food from its original 
source to the dinner table* What happens at each stage? 

15. What has been the effect of insecticides and fertilizers on the 
food industry and the consumer? 

16* Interview people in the Denver area who work with food or food 

products* Ask them to explain why the prices of food are rising 
so rapidly • Do they think we should help the poor countries 
with their food problems? 

17* Do a food collage that has a message or theme to it* 

18. Test advertising claims made for items sold in supermarkets* 
Compare the picture on the package or label with the real thing 
inside * 

19. Write a report about different farming methods around the food* 

20. Do a project that will xaise money for food distribution to the 
poor in America or in other parts of the world* 

21. Do a report on the hungry in America* In what ways are they 
similar or different from the hungry in the rest of the world* 

22. Make a scrape book of articles you can find in the newspapers 
and magazines related to food or population. Classify the 
articles into different groups* 

23. What will food be like in the future? Read some science fiction 
books or stories to get some ideas. Talk to some people in the 
food business. 

24. Make a chart of the jobs or occupations there are that have 
something to do with food at any stage* Have your chart discuss 
salaries/ job activities/ and whether there are openings in the 

O „ field as well as any other item you would like to chart. 
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Vfliat are the diseases caused by the lack of food? Describe what 
happens to the htunan body. 



26. Investigate several diets that people use to lose or gain 

weight. (This may include one of the many 3cinds of "starvation" 
diets.) Figure out how many calories are consumed with these 
diets. Are these diets nutritionally adequate? 

27* Describe something to eat. You must use all of your senses. 
Do not give the name of the food being consumed. 

28. Find out the purpose of the following government agencies in 

regulating foodi Food and Drug Administration, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization/ Federal Trade Commission, and Health, 
Education and Welfare. 



29. Interview some of the grocery store shoppers you 'knew to find 
out which items have greatly increased in price over the past 
year. Find cut how much the item costs now ^nd how much it cost 
before the price increases. 

30. How does the body break down food into different parts? For 
examples protein, carbohydrates, and fats? 

31. Write a report on UNICEF. What does it have to do with food? 

32. Write a cow's view of a slaughter house. Write it in the first 
person. 

33. Nation il foods and drinks around the world. List them. 

34. Write the complete history of a food from the earliest times 
up to the present. 

35. Do a report on the various kinds of instant foods such as 
dehydrated/ freeze-dried/ etc. 

36. How does food spoil? 
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Title : Food Crisis — Fact or Opinion 

Introduction ; When discussing any piiblic issue it is always impor- 
tant to separate facts from opinions^ To consider the statement 
"people would have enough food if they would work" as a fact instead 
of an opinion would he hoth unfair and incorrect • There may be facts 
to support such an opinion/ hut that statement itself is not a fac- 
tual statement. Whether or not a person wishes to consider the facts 
in an issue, it is importcint to he able to recognize the difference 
between a fact and an opinion. The purpose of this activity is to 
allow participants to distinguish between factual statements and 
opinions related to food. 

Objectives 2 

1. Participants will distinguish factual statements from 
opinion statements about food. 

2. Participants will brainstorm possible advantages of distin- 
guishing between fact and opinion in discussing a public 
issue . 

Mechanics ; 

Time: 1 class session 

Materials: Duplicate copies of the handout titled "Food Crisis- 
Fact or Opinion?" 

Activity : 

1. Hand out the worksheet. Tell the participants that the list 
of statements can be broken down into two categories. One 
category is factual statements about food. The other cate- 
gory is opinion statements. Ask the participants to write 
fact next to the factual statements on the list and opinion 
next to the opinicm statements on the list* 

2. After the participants have completed the worksheet go over 
the answers- Participants may disagree about the answers. 
This may be due to different definitions of fact and opinion. 

•For this exercise the difference to be focused on is the - 
evaluative or judgmental quality of most opinions vs. the 
descriptive documentary quality of most factual statements. 
Therefore / even if participants do not know whether a ~ 
factual statement is actually true or not, it can be cate- 
gorized as a factual statement. This point can also be 
used to reenforce_ to the participants the fact that many 
statements can be phrased as a fact, but the information 
contained is not necessarily either true or false. 
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Discuss the advantages of Icnowing the difference between 
factual and opinion statements about a topic of piiblic 
interest such as food* Have the group respond in writing 
or discussion to this opinion statement: "An opinion is 
not to be valued or adhered to iinless that opinion is 
supported by verifiable facts." 
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FOOD CRISIS — FACT OR OPINION? 



opinion 1. There is a food crisis in the world today* 



opinion 



Global fish supplies are threatened hy pollution 
and population growth. 



factual 



The U*S. government paid fanners over $2 billion to 
keep 19.5 million acres out of production in 1973. 



factual 



In many developing cotintries/ industrial development/ 
tourism/ cind military needs receive a much higher 
priority in terms of money spent than agricultural 
development . 



factual 5. There are 70 million more mouths to feed this year 
than last . 



opinion 6. The more technology a country uses the better the 
quality of life. 



opinion 



Industry and the national governments have the res- 
ponsibility for solving food shortages. 



factual 8. 



Between late 1972 and the end of 1973 / the world price 
of wheat tripled/ and soybean prices doubled in a 
twenty-four month period. 



factual 9. 



The U.N. estimates that in Asia and Africa/ 25 
to 30 percent of the population suffers from 
food deficiencies. 



opinion 10. Technology and oceans will feed the world. 



Factual statements taken from Prepare / December, 1974/ National Impact/ 
110 Maryland Ave./ N.E./ Washington/ D.C. 20002 
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FOOD CRISIS — FACT OR OPINIO;^? 




1. There is a food crisis in the world today- 



2- Glohal fish supplies are threatened hy pollution 
and population growth. 



3. The U.S- goyernment paid fanners over ?2 l^illion to 
keep 19,5 inillion acres out of production in 1973- 



4. Jn many developing countries, industrial development # 
tourism^ and military heeds receive a much higher 
priority in terms of money spent than agricultural 
development . 

5* There are 70 million more mouths to feed this year 
than last. 




6. The more technology a country uses the better the 
quality of life. 

7. Industry and the national governments have the ret:- 
ponsibility for solving food shortages. 



8. Between late 1972 and the end of 1973/ the world price 
of v/heat tripled, and soybean prices doubled in a 
tv/enty-four month period. 



9* The U.N. estimates that in Asia and Africa, 25 
to 30 percent of ^the population suffers from 
food deficiencies* 

10. Technology and oceans v/ill feed the world. 



Factual statements taken from Prepare , December 1974, National Impact, 
110 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002 
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Titles Values and Hunger: Four Activities^ by Nancy Miani 

Introduction : The Values Clarification Process ^ 

^Values clarification is a simply-outlined process by which 
persons can become aware of their own values and beliefs and move 
in the direction of making their actions more consistent with 
their values- Developed by professional educators, values clari- 
fication has since 1966 achieved great popularity among classroom 
teacher^ who report it both effective and popular* The process is 
outlined as follos^s: 



J. Choosing Values 

1. Values must be freely chosen- 

2. Values must be chosen from among alternatives. 

3. There must be thoughtful consideration of the conse- 
quences of each alternative. 

II. Prizing Values 

4. The value must be prized and cherished. 

5. We must be willing to publicly proclaim our values. 

Ill, Acting on Values 

6. Acting on values. 

7. True values will be acted upon repeatedly ,1 

Although comprising a simple outline/ the process — -as is apparent 
on examination — is not at all simple to effect. It is obvious that 
classroom application of the values clarification process is depen- 
dent on very special leadership on the part of the teacher — an adult 
who can build the trust necessary to allow defenses to fall, who can 
pef;nit free choosing of values without imposing one*s own values / 
however slightly. The teacher , in short, has to practice what is 
preached. , or the w^hole technique will likely dissolve into so many 
empty gimmicky exercises. The teacher has to drop her or his own 
defuses, be willing to admit his or her own values and provide a 
genu&ie. model of a productive, self-directed adult. 

Lesson Objectives : 

1- ;|'o let participants consider global issues from the locus 
of their own personal values system 

2. To give participants practice in determining and vocal- 
izing decisions based on personal values 



Sidney B. Simon and Jay Clark, MORE VALUES CLARIFICATION: 
STRATEGIES FOR THE CLASSROOM (San Diego, CA: Pennant Press, 1975), 
pp. 31-35. 
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Mechanics - 

Teaching Tisaet 1 ox 2 class periods 
iSaterials- pencil and paper 

Activities z 

VALUES / HUNGER 

(Adapted frcm Sidney Simon et al., VALUES CLARIFICATION^ 
Hart Publishing Co*, New York, 1972 # pp. 130-131) • The Values 
Whip is a strategy readily adapted to many lessons • It provides 
a simple and quick means for members of a group to see how others in 
the group respond to certain issues* The group leader presents 
the group with a question to consider for a few seconds. Then the 
leader **whips" around the group soliciting brief answers to the 
question. Of course, any student may choose to "pass*" 

Have you ever been really hungry? Tell about it — what did you do? 
Is the ''right to eat" an inalienable right? 

On the world market/ should food be sold, like steel, to the 
highest bidder, regardless of need? 

o 
o 

TWENTY THINGS YOU LOVE TO DO 

Participants each make a list of twenty things they love to do. 
When lists are complete, participants should place an "H" next to 
items on their list which would probably not be important if they 
did not have enough to eat. Then participants should con^ilete this 
statements "I have become more aware that . . . 

IF YOU'RE NOT PART OF THE SOLUTION YOU'RE PART OF THE PROBLFJi 

Have the group brainstorm ways in which individuals can in siaall 
ways help to alleviate the world hunger problem. JKake a grids 

1. 1_ WILL TRY WILL COilSIDER WON'T TRY 

2. ^ 

etc • 

WHAT'S FOR DINNER? 

In the U.S. we take food very much for granted. List all the 
foods which together would comprise a very special meal for you* 
List approximate prices next to each item: total the prices. You 
may have half the amount needed to select your favorite meal. Which 
items will you keep and which wil^L you do without? 

o 138 
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Titrle IN THE NEWS 
Introduction 

Much of the infor3]3ation the general piiblic receives comes from the 
daily newspaper. The newspaper is constantly filled with short 
articles related to issues and events considered to be of public 
interest- For the last few years and probably for years to come 
food issues have been dealt with in the newspapers • In this activity 
participants are asTced to collect articles related to food and then 
to analyze those articles • By practicing a critical evaluative 
approach to reading the news, participants can becrane more aware of 
the value potential and limitations of newspaper information. 

« 

Objective 

To critically analyze newspaper articles related to food issues 

Time 1 class period for discussion 

1 hour for collecting news articles over a four or five day period 

Hateri^;Ls Duplicate the handout for use by the participants in 
evaluating the articles they locate. 

Procedure 

1. Ask the participants to bring in one newspaper article which 
relates in some way to food, you might maTce this assignment a few 
days in advance. 

2. Hand out the article analysis sheet. Have each participant fill 
out the sheet using the information in the article. 

3. This sheet could be used to evaluate a number of articles. A 
file could be made with the attached articles for participant use at 
a later date. 

4. Discuss the articles using the following questions s 

A. Do newspaper articles give enough information about an issue? 

B. What purposes do newspaper articles serve? 

C. What areas on the analysis sheet are weak or left out in the 
articles? Is this information needed? Where would you get 
this additional information? 

5. The articles could be posted on a bulletin board (at least the 
headlines). Using the headlines participants could list questions 

y hat these headlines raise in their minds. They could then research 
tl^>lie questions. 139 
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1JEWSPAP2R ARTICLE PJ3SLYS1S SHEET 



w losing a newspaper article related to £ood. Identify the following 

items in the article if that information is contained in the article* 

1* point being zaade 

2. alleged cause of problem 

3. proposed solutions 

4- naroe and crualifications of person (s) being quoted 

5- name an d qualifications of person vrriting article 
6* facts in article 

7* opinions in article 

8. other comments 
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Title: Food Day 

Introduction : iast year a national food day was observed across 
the nation. The idea was to inform the American public on many 
ot the food issues that should he of concern to all citizens • In 
this activity^ groups could organize and implement their own food 
day- Food days on local or group levels might serve the educa- 
tional functions that the national food day attempted. 

Lesson Objectives : 

To spend a concentrated amount of time on food issues by 
planning and observing a food day 

^chanics : 

Time: 1 day 

idaterials: copies of the food day suggestions for the plan- 
ning group to refer to in setting up activities 
for the food day 

Activity : 

1. The group must decide that having a food day is worth 
doing • You might list pros and cons of putting on a food day^ 
whetlier in a school or community group* Try to cover time^ 
preparation, planning , materials, logistics, and payoff in terms of 
the goals of a food day* 

2- The major goals of the day should be formulated and agreed 

on. 

— The goal might be educational* You might try to provide 

people with information about diet, world hunger, food policy, 
f aiming, etc. You could take one topic or all of them 
depending on your resotorces* 

— ^The goal might be involvement. You might use the day to 
create a food bank, or meet with legislators, or share food 
recipes, etc. 

3. Resources should be identified. This includes speakers, 
books, pamphlets, organizations, etc. You may have a goal that 
can't be reached with the resources available # so it is important 
to list and identify resources. 

4. Set up a grogrcun and assign tasks to the participants. 
Examples of programs are included in fliis activity. Please be sure 
to include program segments that include people in the action* 
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People should not be sitting and listening all day» 

5, Plan for pisblicity. This saay include a hrochiire or posters 
or announcements over tlie P-A* system at the school* 

6. Consider ways to evaluate the success of the program. 

ReiienSber that this is just a brief outline of the basic 
areas tc cover in putting together a food day. You will need to 
plan carefully and consult persons who have experience at operating 
a successful one-day, full program* 
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FOOD CBISIS C0Sr5HSnC2 | 

I. Overall Gokl: Herorrs of the Food systeas 

A- Explore hov systcnc can be nsde nor^ responsive 

1- For exaaple; certification \>y privat;e groups for 
their constituents, 

a* Would this require changes in regulations 
or registration? 

Is this sone thing vhich can he handled 
adninistrat^ively? 

3- Workshops on specific issues resuli^ing in definite 
plans for corrective action. 



II. Participants 

A. Consumers 

3. Regulations experts 

C, Decision-aakers 

D. Producers 

E- Food Dist;ributers 



III- Topics to be addressed around the issue of reform 

A. Food stanps 

B. Food tax 

C. Consumers Co-op 

D. Cost of food 

£. Quality of food 

F. Food distribution systems 

G. Food delivery systems 
K. Meals for seniors 

I- School lunches 

J. Direct sale of food 

K. Dissemination of food program's, information in a 

vay in vhich recipients can understand them. 

L- Dissemination of information on preparation of food. 





IV- Hesultrs /Oat cose oS conference 



A- 




lapect on State end Hetional legislation regarding 
rood systems. 

Forn&tion of nuclei of conference participants vhich 
vould take back to coaaunities the leadership and 
motivation needed to fora pressure groups to 
effect needed change* 

Use conference as a vay of developing the "tool" 
to bring about refom of food systens. 

Fornuiation of recoanendations on solutions to 
alleviate food crisis to be presented to proper 
authorities. 

Developsient of coaaunication systea for disseminating 
inforaation froa conference to all areas of the State • 

Establish teans of conference participants to address 
(follov-up) specific issues vhen they return to their 
coanunities. 
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WHAT YOU CAN ®0 



niraincc in >*'ur area. Cmuci other 
^Viiansyjiiiiw a«d keep ihc prs:-% informed of 
jour activiiics, 

2 CiHirdin.ite a Food Da\ teiicli in al 
jour school or umver^iv, 

3 Organize a local food co-op lo lower 
foud prices and insure food qualily. 

4 Esiabhsh a farmers* market where 
shupperiv v.in buj produce directly from She 
farmer- 

5 I'lant community gardens on vacant 
city lots or unused church land. 

6 Find out how- many people eligible 
for food programs in jour citj or county are 
not receiving them. Start food stamp 
outreach campaigns or pressure the govern- 
ment to do so. 

7 nncountge the land grant agricul- 
tural colleges in your area to research 
farming practices which are not capital, 
energy or chemical intensive. 



BY BREAD ALONE BOOkS 
By Hiisi-sr Broyvn 

n I 4lh Ave . rje^ YOfk. N Y IO0D3 
1974; 256 pp;S3.95 

DIET FOR A SMALL PLANET 
8y Prance* Woor* LappH 
B^\uun*s Books, tm 
101 F.fthA-#.NtwY4./k.N Y 10003 
1971. 3Ul pp,:S1.25 

NUTRITION SCOREBOARD 
By Mik# Jacubson 

Ctrntsf lot ScienC« m th*s Public InK/esi 
1 /;9 Cbufcb Sl, V/ashmgton. D C 20036 
1973. lD2pp,,S2.5D 

ROBOTS BEHIND THE PLOW 

By Michael AlUhy «nd Ffoyd AUen 
UoiiMn Press, Inc.. Emmaos. Pa. 180^9 
1973, 132 pp ,S6.95 



8 Several state^k have banned corporate 
farming. Work for legislative proleclion of 
family farms in your siale. 

9 Do supermarket comparison prict^ 
studies. Educate your neighbors and yourself 
about olijgopolistic control of the food 
industry and its affects on diet and budget- 

10 Does your state or city have a food 
tax? If so. work to eliminate it. 

Experiment with changes in your 
diet- Tr>' eating on a welfare allowance 
(16 cents per meal). Fast occasionally. 
Eliminate junk food from your diet. Try 
eating more whole grains and fresh, raw 
\egetables. less sugar and more vegetable 
protein. (See Diet for a Small Planet by 
Frances Lappe for a start.) 

12 Evaluate your school lunch program 
and see how it can be improved. 

13 Push for nutrition education in 
elementary, secondary, college, and medical 
school curriculums. 

14 Demand that at least 50 percent 
nutritious food (milk, fruit, nuts) be offered 
in vending machines in school and govern- 
ment offices. 

15 Urge TV and radio stations to 
provide public service time for nutrition and 
consumer education. (FOOD DAY national 
offices are preparing radio, TV public 
service announcements that will be available 
to local groups.) 

16 Demand that government agencies 
limit junk food advctrtising for children and 
enact more informative iood labeling regu- 
lations. 

17 Educate yourself and your congres- 
sional representatives about the world food 
situation, including both domestic and 
international hunger. 
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Title s , The Unreality of Hunger 

Introduction s Talking about hunger with Americans is difficult- 
For most Americans hunger is only a word — a word with little 
concrete meaning • Most of us have never felt and never will 
feel hunger or spend time with hungry people. For us^ hunger is 
an abstract ^ . unreal concept. In some ways^ talking about hunger 
in classrooms only increases the abstractness of the term. Yet 
attempts must be made to educate the public about the realities of 
hunger. This activity exposes participants to an article by a man 
who views American habits from a different perspective as related 
to our vie^s of hunger. 

Lesson Obiectives : 

To expose participants to a different perception on American 
behavior 

Mechanics ; 

Times 1 class period 

Materials: Duplicate copies of the article titled "The Un- 
reality of Hunger." 

Activitv s 

1. Mention to the group that there are many aspects of Ameri- 
can behavior that lend themselves to negative perceptions by other 
people in other countries. This is especially true of American 
behavior related to food habits and food policy. Hand out the arti 
cle. Mention that the article explains how American actions can be 
interpreted. ^ 

2. Have the participants attempt to justify the information 
cited in the article such as the §1.5 billion spent annually on 
food for cats and dogs. This justification could be on other data 
and could be in the form of a letter to the editor. How many peopl 
agree or disagree with the author's perspective? Discuss. 

3. Have the participants brainstorm ways to make Americans 
more aware of the reality of hunger. If possible^ try out these 
methods . 
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Title : World Trade (Andrew Smith) 



Introductxon : World Trade is a simulation exercise. The participants 
divide anto 5 groups and utilize decision-malcing skills in trading 
for different commodxtaes. The game demonstrates to participants the 
implications and results of following various trade policies. 

In an interdependent world where food is a commodity which must 
be traded^ it is essential that people understand the nature of trade 
policies and the potential for conflict and cooperation in the world 
trade market- 

Objectives : 

1. Participants will form groups and participate in group 
decision making. 

2 . Participants wxll evaluate their groups * policies as demonstrated 
in game play* 

3. Participants wxll discuss the role of trade as related to food 
distribution. — 




Mechanics : 



Time: 1% hours 

Materials: All materials needed are included in this exercise. 

These materials should be duplicated for the use of 
the participants. 

Activity : 

Divide into five groups. Assign names to each group: 

(a) Agria 

(B) Industria 

(C) Consumia 

(D) Mineria 

(E) Energia 

Ask each group to make a sign which will identify their group — 
you may want to have signs ready if you wish. 

Pass out Student Handout #1. Read handout with class. Answer 
any questions regarding procedures students may have, but try to 
move them into playing the first round without a lot of discussion 
concerning content. 

Pass out Student Handout #2. Ask students to discuss which 
policy they wish to follow during the first round. The group 
must agree unanimously on a given policy. Failure to a^ree 
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upon a decision will mean an automatic loss of 100 points* 

The wanning group will receive a prize — ^hold up a shopping bag. 

5. Ask each group what its decision was, and put on board. Give 
each nation their points # then request that students discuss 
second-round strategy. 

6. Have students play 5 rounds without communication between groups. 

7. After the 5th round, tell students that they will be able to 
give a l-minute message through the International Radio. 
Nations are not required to speak if they dp not desire to do 
so. Give them 5 minutes to decide what they will say. After 
completion of the International Radio activity, proceed 'to 
round 6. Repeat Communications Session each round thereafter. 

8. The following incidents can be announced as needed: 

(A) Bad weather will cost Agria -50 points. Also, all other 
nations get -20 points. 

(B) World slump in demand for consumer products — Consumia loses 
-50 points. 

(C) New technological invention makes some industrial plants 
in Industria obsolete — Industria loses -50 points. 

(D) Development of solar power destroys market for energy — 
Energia^oses -100 points. 

(E) Mineria exhausts some natural resources — Mineria loses -50 
poitats . 

(F) World population outstrips economic development — all nations 
lose -50 points. 

(G) World economic recession — all nations lose -50 points. 

If at least 4 nations do not choose policy A^ all nations 
will again lose -50 points in the next round. 

9. Note on Revolutions : Nations are subject to revolution every _ 
time their cumulative score falls below -300. Declaring a revo- 
lution i^ at the discretion of the director. 

After a nation has a revolution^ state that nations with positive 
points (if there are any) may give some points in aid to any 
other nation. 
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CUJ-IULATIVE POINTS— WORLD TRADE 
(to be written on board) 



Pound • 



V9 



5 



I 

U 



A 



h QkoicC Polnh Choice Polnh CLicC Pclnh 



4. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 



NOTf: Rounds 1-5 are to be played without communication 
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SUGGESTED TIMELINE—KORLD TRADE 



1- Getting into groups ^-^S?^' 

2. Introduction by teacher 

3- Reading directions to the 
simulation 

4. Group discussion of Round 1 

5. Round 1 decision and scoring 
6- Group discussion of round 2 

7. Round 2 decision and scoring 

8. Rounds 3, 4, 5- -repeat above 

steps with about 2-3 
iainutes allowed 

9. Ccinmunication, discussion, 
^ and Round 6 

10. Communication, discussion, 
and Round 7 



5 ainutes 
5 mnutes 
5 minutes 

5-10 minutes 
S minutes 
5 minutes 
2 minutes 
12 minutes 

10 minutes , 
10 minutes 



^Total time ""^^^^C approximately) 1 hour 
DEBRIEFING— 30 minutes 
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aOPUi TEAIJH iStudcnt Unndout J 



3rc 3Li>!it t J play ^ ^:i2i5l^tion. Hs^^ .simulated woriJ consists of five ficti- 
tious iiTOvp'^ »if nations: 

Agri^: ha% a iantc surplus of afiricultura! products, but r:ust import other 

pr^^ductr. to mrvlvc^ 

l^^^J^SLi^ VToducC'*^ industrial products, but snisl iiaport other products 

t?* 5u^^'lvc% 

9?J!H?ir^- produccN con .isujr product5, but 2211st iiquirt other products to 
survive. 

IjJSFSI:^ prvducc^ vnvi^y, but nust isBport other products to survive. 
*ii^!5X^I* pi?>duce% Mineral resources, but nust icpor other products to sur- 
vive. 

i iur uj: rsisi decide whether it vill: 

A Enct.uraKc trade by a corf)ination of lowered tariffs and lowered export good 

prices- 

B Keep trade barriers at current levels and maintain prices of exported products. 
Increase cost of *na jor export products and/or create higher tariff levels. 

If all nations encourage trade by selecting choice A, all nations will benefit 
trom the increased trade. 

It ill nations choose policy C, Trade will decrease and hence all nations will 
lose. 

Ttw followinK points wj H accrue to nations when the indicated laixed situations 



Aherc : 


A 


Your Oioice: 
B 


C 


Sv narjons choose C 


+100 


+30 


-0- 


1 nation chooses C 


+20 


+10 


+100 


2 natun-i chouse C 


-JO 


0 


+50 


5 natitins chooi^e C 


-50 


-20 


0 


-J nation-, choose C 


-100 


-50 


-SO 


r» nations choose 


-e- 


-0- 


-100 



-\I1 natum-^ c n survive some negative points; however, any nation with a cumulative 
^core helow -500 'subject to internal revolution. Revolutions cost an additional 
-too point? per nation. 
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GROUP: 



OlMULATIVE 

QiOIg POimS TOTAL 



i. 

3. 

-0 

s. 
fe. 

7. 

S. 

9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 
15- 
14. 
15. 
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LIST V7 y/AIL^O: rC?l3UTION/FlH>3 MATERlAi^ 



Center for Teaching Inleraational Relations fCriR) 



mPWAlilC. I-E 50i;ftGES- -Resouri:e and Tcadains Units 

(1) Opticas - A Study Guide to Population ;3nd tlic itaerican Future (Population 
Reference bureau, Kashingcon^ D. C) 

FgP^^i?,!: Global Pc.erty and Derelccr^nt: A Resource BooK for Educators. 
Jayne C. Millar^ Oi^erseas Development Council (ODC), Washington, D. C- 
C3J Population Education Resources (Zero Population Groi^th) 

(4) E quliiliriun (Zero Population Growth) 

(5) rupulat^on Inquiries Teaching Kiit (grades 9-12) (Social Studies Development 
Center, Indiana IJniversity) 

(6j Ine iViDpie Packet (National Association for Foreign Students Affairsl 

series i? : -^sl/it i -r^ *V- .^r^.-.c*.-^ '>5r*^.itii 

An Inir- dn-' t l;T > ^-i-^1.stl n._ ^'^ ."i^ Z'':*T.t ^ snd V3vr*.-?2x--.- 5c'.i-iir**.r* 

1^73, Fall/S-ant^r, lll7^ 
(15 J r opulatioii Profxles: Scries of 13 Units for the Study of D enography, Center 

for Infornation on Anerica, Kash., D- C-, 1971 
(I'J rupulatloii^uid Dcvelupaciit Ti>>ue Packet (Ajterican Freedoa Frorallungtr Foundation, 
Washington, C.) 

(iSJ Cigi munique (various issues) Overseas Development Council, lTfashinj»ton, D. C- 
(16J Cuide to Teachinf: About Po pulation (UNKXF— U. S- Connittce for U^nCCr) New 
York, 1974. 

* jjf I* ! I !*' ^/i:L^,Ji:LJ^^^'i5_^iill» r r. I . ^ ^ A-^?^*' iati^*n, r^ v York 

^jTl;^ <jrfyi.;^^S^-!-'^;:jilp, I Si A f-^. V, Y-r^r rwith nncEF), F^7^ 

f In^-^rn^r i*-ri il F1 inn* J i* fr» ritii--'! Fv4**r;it f»ffi. 

* *' *_ il'l' l*A'^* ViUrf*- op|„ nh* f^^^r r*i?.4n P*»H*y iit i^^n, fn-^ I I'f/l 
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^''"'*iH0iE.^§2i2SS— Articles, Boois, 5 Fcblications (cent.) 

INTTICOM *72, Ttfachi«g Abouc Po^nil ation (:%'ea YorK-Centcr for SJar/Pcace 
MuJ.^s. J973I 

{ivj IMI'-COM *73, Tc adiiag Intcrdepen Jc^iC fc: Exploring Global ChaHenf.es TnrouRh 

£i3ta {-Jiiw Yorl;, Center for li*ar/i'c:ice Studies, June, 1975* 
i^^' Tn - Itsiz^ to Crouth, by DanelJa licaJows, Ihnais l^adoas,' Jorgen Banders, and 

l-.illi^a Buhreaii iJt. Hen York: .'ew iiaerican Library-, 1972- 
(»IJ Pj?; ulation. r .vironcseat, and People, ed, by Koel ilinrichs- l-ScGraw-Jiili, 1971. 
is:) Ihe Pgpalatioa Borg>, by Dr. Paul R. Ehrlidi. Kew York: Baliantine Books (with 

the- Sierra Clui>), 1953. 
^tV i'^'P'Jiation Dilesra, cd. by Philip M. Hauser. Prenticc-llall, Inc., 1963. 

Crowded Korld , by Lillian Frankel. Kashington, Population P.efcrence 

Bureau. Coluidjia Books ((Kashington), 1971. 
(5-.) Pecpic!, bj- Robert Cook and Jane Lecht. KashLngti»n, Population Reference 

Bureau. Colura>ia Books (Washington), 1973, 
(30j iir».-n, Loter. jVorld Sfjthsut Borders. Kew York: Randoa House, 1975. 



PUS ivy Activities for T eachers on the Issues of Population/Food, in preparation 
by the Center for Teadiing International Relations (CTIR) 
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(1) /isi&rican friredoa Vmn ibjnj;^r foundation (AFfi3F). Sulletin 

(2) Tm- mZSCO Courier, Iby^ 157S- **Tnc Hunger Gap". (IKESIX) Office, Paris) 
(3j IntCTch^fic Population Education Xei%5lcttor (various issues) . Population 

Reference Bureau, l/ashington, D. C. 

(4) Foc u>lfl^ on Global Poverty and Dsvclopiisgnt-A Book (Resource) for Educators. 
Jayae C. Millar, Overseas Diivelop::iant Council, Ifash.^ D. C- 

(5) American Friends Service Cbsaittee. Hunger on Spaceship Earth: A Resource 
Packet. New York 

CC) i>rc*'-*n, Lester. By Bread Alone. Praeger, 1974. 

(7) :3eadows, Oonella, et. al. The Liaits to Growth. New York: New Asierican 
Library, 1972, 

(S) Bru.n, Lester. The Interdependence of Nations. Headline Series Ko, 212. 

Foreign Policy Association (New York), 1972 (Oct.) 
(9) A^tHi^y for International Dcveiopcent (AID). Kar on Hunger, ifashington, 
I>. C. (State Departcentl. (rsonthly) 
(10) ?-!ead, Margaret. Hunger- >A Scientists. Institute for Public Inforznation Korl;- 

book. New York: Scientists' Institute for Public Inforsiation, 1970. 
fi!) The rrutein Cap :_ AID'S Role in iteducing Malnutrition in Developing Countries. 

AUK Lashington, D. C, 1970 
(i2| Fojd *inJ Agricultural Organization of the U.N- (Rome3- Things to Coiag: The 

Korld Food Crisis-^Tlie l^ay Oat. U.N. Iforld Food Conference, 1974. 
(15j Lk'parnaent of State, bpeciai Report (no. 19). Crisis in Food. Gcnor:xl 
Forei^ Policy Series 293 (June, 1975) 

(14) Crusade Against Hunger. The Crtisader (Newsletter). New York 

(15) USiCW- Tlie Halted States Cosunittce for USICEF. "The Quiet Emergency?". 1974 
(J6) In..titute fur Korld Order (New York). Ways and l- fc ans for Teaching About gorld 

Order . *'lS~"Tcaching Afjopt Global Hunger" June, 1975 
(17) I-oud .snJ Agricultural Organization of the U.N. (FAO, Rome). A Strategy for 

Plenty: Tlie Indicative IVorld Plan for Agricultural Developiaent. 1970 
(IS) l^jpc, I rances ^5oore. Diet for a Ss^all Planet. New York: Ballantine Books, 
1971. 

(19) TaminhiU, Reay. Food in History. Stein, 1973. 

(20) Rocky l-iountain Fanners Union, Washington, D. C. Newsletter 

(21 j "tiny Can't Mc Just Give Then Food?", by R. Sherrill. New York Tines, Jlarch 22, 
1970. ^ 

(22) Is>ut P^^kct -Hanger ui>d Developxcent-. Anerican Freedom Froa Hunger Foundation 
(AFFHFJ 

(23) B. Mi Ibauer and C. Leinwand. Hunger. Simon Schuster, 1971. 
(2'l) Citizens* Buard of Inquiry Into Hunger and Malnutrition in the United states. 

Hun ger-U . S.A. . Washington: New Community Press, 1968. 
(2r*j H. Cuicb. Still Hungry in Anerica, Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Co., 
19o9. 

(Jo) Pcnbi-ilun, Dixie A. F oud: A Crisis or Not? Utah: Student Education Material, 
^ 1972. 

(J/) U t7 I, Citherine and **!. Jacobson. Food For People Not For Profit. New York: 

Bal Limine Books, 1975. 
(2SJ "CHubal ihingcr ami Ptm-rty" Social H ducatigh, Nov. -Dec. , 1974. 
(ZV) Cinmuninae (varjuuh js>ucs). Overseas Development Council, Washington, D. C. 
(30J Schftchting, Harold U., Jr. and Hary Schlichting, Tjie Food Crisis. Steck- 
Vaughn Co., Austin, 1973. 

PLUS jno Activiti es for Tea chers on the Issues of Population/Food, in preparation 
^ by the Center for Teaching InternationaFRciations (CTIR) 
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ORGAHIZATiOt^S WITH IKFORMTION 
OH FOOO AND ?OPOLATl(W 

African-American Institute. 832 UniteJ Nations Plaza. New York, Hew York 10017 

Agency for international Devclopinent. Office of Public Affairs, Depart0>ent 
of State. Washington, 0. C. 20523 

Anserican freedom froa Hunger Foundation, I717 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, 0- C- 20006 

AiDerican Universities fields taff, 3 Lebanon Street, Hanover^ New 
Han^shire 03755 

Center for Teaching International Relations, Graduate School of 

international Studies, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210 

Center for War/Peace Studies. 2l8 East l8th Street, Hew York, New York 10003 

Food and Agriculture Organizations (FAO) , FreedoQ frocn Hunger/Action for 
Development, Via delle Terme di Caracal la, Rocos 00100, Italy 

Foreign Policy Association, 3^5 East hSth Street, Hew York, New York 10017 

Hanagement Institute for National Oevelopnient (HIND), 230 Park Avenue 
New York, New York I 00 I 7 
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